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The Shape of Things 

THE DIPLOMATIC TALKS NOW GOING ON IN 
Moscow can have only one of three possible outcomes. 
Figuratively speaking, the men who have been fighting 
near the edge of a precipice can agree—out of fear, if 
for no other reason—to seek a tolerable solution of their 
differences; they can arrange to do their fighting at a 
safer distance from the brink; or they can decide to carry 
on as they have, and risk the almost certain plunge into 
the abyss. The world is naturally grateful for a chance to 
hope, but any optimism must be tempered by the ‘fact 
that only an approach to a full settlement can offer more 
than a deceptive breathing spell. The blockade of Berlin 
is obviously only the first link in a tight chain. The Rus- 
sians, it is assumed, will abandon the blockade if the 
other powers abandon their plans for western Germany. 
These plans, in turn, are an integral part of the European 
Recovery Program, and can hardly be sacrificed to obtain 
a position in Berlin that the Western powers claim by 
agreement and by usage. They could be modified, how- 
ever, to achieve a solution of the German question as a 
whole, with Russian rights in the Ruhr considered in the 
light of Western rights in the eastern zone, possible re- 
vision of the Polish-German border, easing of repara- 
tions, and democratic procedures for establishing a 
German government. But settlement on these points is 
unthinkable apart from worldwide considerations of the 
most fundamental sort. In the last analysis, there can be 
a real settlement only when the Soviet Union is con- 
vinced that the West is not engaged in a conspiracy 
against its very existence and the West is assured that the 
aim of the Kremlin has ceased to be world revolution. 
To make a beginning without having these goals in sight 
is to invite a failure somewhere along the line which can 
only plunge the world into hopelessness. 


+ 


NOW MEETING AT BELGRADE, THE DANUBIAN 
conference has been described as “Lake Success in re- 
verse.” For this is an international gathering at which 
Russia and its allies have a firm majority of votes and 
Andrei Vishinsky, head of the Soviet delegation, has not 
bothered to conceal his whip hand in a velvet glove. The 
conference was hardly begun when he roughly told the 


minority participants—the United States, Britain, and 
France—that nobody had “forced” them to come and 
they were welcome to get out any time. He made it quite 
clear that any discussion must be based on the Russian 
draft for a Danubian convention. In general, this instru- 
ment is fairly similar to the 1921 convention, which it 
abrogates, and provides that navigation of the river is to 
be open to vessels of all nations on an equal basis. This 
might prove acceptable to the West, though the United 
States, fearing the present monopely of the Soviet-con- 
trolled shipping companies, wishes to underline the prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination by establishing the right of 
na@igation companies of all nationalities to maintain 
offices, warehouses, and so on in any Danubian port. The 
chief quarrel between East and West, however, concerns 
the composition of the control commission which will 
regulate navigation of the river from Ulm in Germany 
to the Black Sea Delta. Vishinsky insists that membership 
must be limited to the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and 
the five riparian states—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria—with a place reserved 
“for Austria after it signs the peace treaty. Germany, 
through which one-fifth of the river flows, is ignored, 
and Britain and France, which have been associated with 
control of the Danube for nearly a century, are excluded. 
The Russians can carry their point while the Western 
powers protest and withdraw. But the result will be one 
more barrier to trade between East and West Europe, for 
which the Danube provides a natural, but now neglected, 


channel. 
~ 


THE CZAR OF MEMPHIS, IF NOT DEAD— 
politically speaking—is at least encouragingly sick. For 
twenty years, the metropolis of Tennessee has been some- 
thing of a private preserve for Boss Ed Crump; no poli- 
tician there could aspire to the post of dog catcher with- 
out the master’s blessing. But all that is over now. Last 
week, the Democrats of Tennessee rebelled, leaving 
Crump reeling from three blows, any one of which 
should assure his retirement. First, his candidate for 
the Senate ran a poor third in a three-cornered primary 
fight. Second, the nomination did not even go to Tom 
Stewart, the reactionary incumbent whom Crump had 
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abandoned (for reasons having more to do with patron. 
age than ideology). It went instead to Estes Kefauver, 
an extremely enlightened young Congressman whom 
Crump had tried to prove a Communist and even 4 
foreigner, though Kefauver is as innocent of Marxist 
taint as the Boss himself, and was born in Monroe 
County, Tennessee. And, third, the Crump candidate for 
governor was soundly trounced by a man whom the 
Boss liked to compare with Judas Iscariot. It remains to 
be seen whether Crump survives this triple disaster or 
follows Kelly, Pendergast, Maestri, and the big-time 
Tammany sachems into the twilight that seems to be 
closing in on the institution of the city boss. But what. 
ever Crump’s fate may be, it appears that Tennessee js 
about to make up to the country for having imposed 
upon it such Senators as Stewart and the ineffable 
Kenneth McKellar. Kefauver’s opponent in November 
will be B. Carroll Reece, freshly retired from the chair- 
manship of the Republican National Committee. A 
Dewey landslide is all Reece needs, plus a local miracle 
twice as impressive as the rout of Mr. Crump. 


+ 


TRACKING DOWN INCONSISTENCIES IN THE 
pronouncements of the Communist Party is hardly more 
of a sport than hunting chickens in a henhouse, but oc- 
casionally it is useful to pick out a particularly flagrant 
one in passing—just to let the comrades know that there 
are limits. At the party's national convention, held in 
secret except for an opening night rally, William Z. 
Foster paid his respects to those “brazen liars who charge 
that the Communist Party is trying to dominate the new 
{ Progressive} party or to claim the credit for its forma- 
tion.” But last May, the Communist national committee 
presented, in the columns of the Daily Worker, a draft 
resolution which read in part: “The Communist Party, 
from the earliest days after the war, understood that its 
traditional fight for a new people's party directed against 
the two-party system of the monopolies had once more 
been placed by events as an immediate, practical ques- 
tion before the American people, and, acting upon this 
understanding, it boldly proclaimed the need for su h 
a new people's party.” Aid in “forging the new politica 
alignment,” the committee said, was the “central i 
mediate task” of Communists, But once it was Bod 
theirs was also to be the duty of waging “an ideological 
struggle against certain economic fallacies and illusions 
of major forces in the people’s coalition,” such as 
“ ‘liberal’ Keynesianism.” If, as Comrade Foster says, 
the C. P. does not claim credit for launching the Pro- 
gressive Party, and if it is not dedicated to steering it 
from economic heresy to Marxist truth, then it would 
seem to follow that the tamperers with the truth are to 
be found, first and foremost, in his own national com- 


mittee. 
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THE RECENT DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
Court in the case of Ludecke v. United States makes 
individual liberty, in the words of Justice Black's stir- 
ring dissent, “less secure tomorrow than it was yester- 
day.” Born in Germany in 1890, Kurt G. W. Ludecke 
lived outside Germany most of the time from 1923 to 
1933. Returning to his homeland at the end of that 
period, he joined the Nazi Party, but soon had his fill 
of it, so the Nazis put him in a concentration camp. 
After eight months, he escaped from the camp, and in 
1934 he came to this country. In 1946, the Attorney 
General ordered his deportation on the basis of author- 
ity delegated to him by the President under a law 
adopted in 1798. The majority of the court hokds that 
this hundred-and-fifty-year-old statute is not subject to 
judicial review, and that a “dangerous” alien may be 
deported without having been afforded a hearing to 
determine whether he is, in fact, dangerous. As Justice 
Black points out, the effect of the decision is to legal- 
ize the “peacetime banishment of any person on the 
judicially unreviewable conclusion of a single individ- 
ual.”” In delivering the majority opinion, Justice Frank- 
furter cited a passage from Ludecke’s petition to indi- 
cate the plaintiff's “attitude” and “views.” Not only 
was the passage quoted outrageously out of context, 
according to Justice Black, but its very use in this in- 
stance is unjustified, since the deportation of an aliea 
owing to his “views” entails “a strange kind of due 
process.” This, Black declared, is a distinct threat to the 
security of any alien, or, for that matter, any citizen 
whose “ideas happen to be out of harmony with those 
of the governmental authorities of a period.” 


+ 
WHITE SUPREMACY IN THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


was hard hit when a special federal court, on August 3, 
declared it unconstitutional for New Mexico to deny 
the franchise to reservation Indians. Only a few days 
earlier, the Supreme Court of Arizona had knocked out 
that state’s ban against Indian voters by reversing one 
of its own decisions of twenty years ago. Now, for 
the first time in history, Indians everywhere in the 
United States can vote. The federal government has 
finally fulfilled the promise of Indian citizenship made 
in the Mexican Cession treaty, confirmed by act of 
Congress in 1924, and guaranteed by the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The leader of the contemporary Indian 
war for freedom from white supremacy was a former 
marine sergeant, Miguel Trujillo, a full-blooded Isleta 
Indian. His attorneys were supported by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, the Civil Rights Section of the Department 
of Justice, and the Indian Bureau. On the basis of his 
victory, Navajo, Apache, and Pueblo Indians look for- 
ward to the use of the ballot in their fight against 
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starvation. For six months, Arizona and New Mexio 
welfare officials, apparently with the tacit approval of 
the White House and Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing, have denied federal and state social-secu- 
rity benefits to the aged and blind and the dependent 
children of Indian blood, who probably need such assist- 
ance more desperately than the members of any other 
group in the country. The newly enfranchised Indians 
of the Southwest are no longer in a mood to accept this 
shameful discrimination with stoical resignation. 


+ 


ROSIKA SCHWIMMER, WHO DIED IN NEW 
York last week at the age of seventy, fought the good 
fight all her life for a world free of war, prejudice, and 
oppression of whatever sort. She was a woman of vigor 
and intelligence, with gifts of persuasion that caused 
her to be described, at one point, as “the most power- 
ful woman in the world.” She even persuaded Henry 
Ford to charter the famous peace ship of 1915, in an 
attempt to get the belligerents to declare an armistice 
and then resolve their disagreements by peaceful pro- 
cesses. The venture was doomed to failure, and brought 
only ridicule and denunciation upon its initiators, but 
though her means, in this case, were quixotic, Rosika 
Schwimmer’s objective was sound. Her portrait deserves 
to hang in the halls of the United Nations. After World 
War I ended, Mme Schwimmer, who was a native of 
Hungary, had a part in the short-lived Karolyi govern- 
ment. When the reactionaries regained power, she be- 
came a voluntary exile and, after several years in Europe, 
came to America. In 1929, the Supreme Court had the 
dishonor of barring Mme Schwimmer from citizenship 
—though, as Justice Holmes said in his dissent, she 
was ‘obviously more than ordinarily desirable as a citi- 
zen of the United Stares'’"—because of her pacifist declar- 
ation that she would not bear arms in defense of this 
country. She remained here, nevertheless, as an alien 
resident. Mme Schwimmer has been nominated by mem- 
bers of the Parliaments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Sweden, and Hungary as a candidate for the Nobel 
Peace Prize of 
selection. 


1948. We can think of no more just 


~ 


THE GOOD NEWS, EARLY LAST WEEK, THAT 
the Rochester, N. Y., Board of 
fused to ban The Nation was quickly offset by the almost 
unbelievable action of the New York State Federation 
of Labor, which went out of its way to indorse, with- 


Education had re- 


out qualifications, the prohibition imposed on this maga- 
zine by Dr. William Jansen of New York City. The 
Federation's resolution must have been particularly dis- 
concerting to one of its constituent bodies, the New 
York Teachers Guild, is a member of the Ad 
Hoc committee to fight the ban. Pushed through in the 


whic 
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closing hours of the Federation’s annual meeting, the 
resolution promised support Dr. Jansen in any fur- 
ther action he might take along lines of the precedent 
he has already set. This, from a labor group that is only 


too well aware of present threats to its own freedom. An 
important goal in the A. F. of L.'s bitter fight against the 
Taft-Hartley law is certainly a free labor press. Unlike 
the Federation, the upstate educators showed commend- 
able courage in refusing to knuckle under to the Catholic 
War Veterans’ demand for a Nation ban. Perhaps this 
isolated bravery will set an example for others who are 
enjoined to practice cens ship under the mask of toler- 


ance. 
~ 


MEANWHILE, IN BOSTON, THE LOCAL 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union has taken 
up the battle to restore The Nation to the library shelves 
of the State Teachers Colleges of Massachusetts, from 
which it was barred by the summary ruling of Direc- 
tor Patrick J. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, in a letter to Freda 
Kirchwey, has attempted to justify his stand by arguing: 
“Many { Nation] articles . . . are inconsistent with the 
program of ‘Zeal for American Democracy’ which we 
are trying to develop. . . .” It would be most illumi- 
nating, in this regard, to learn how Mr. Sullivan inter- 
prets the Bill of Rights and the Constitutional provi- 


sions on the separation of church and state. 


Is Inflation Checked ? 


OW that Congress, under Republican leadership, 
Nie decided upon the action it thinks proper to 
check inflation, what are the prospects? Rising prices are, 
at the botiom, the result of too much money colliding 
with too few goods, Neither Congress nor anybody else 
can solve our present difficulty by increasing the supply 
of goods; with a labor force already fully employed, the 
production of the nation can be expected to increase this 
year hardly more than 3 per cent. The excess of demand 
is far greater than that. What, then, is Congress doing 
to check the flow of money? 

The banks are the immediate source of money (in- 
cluding deficits). When bank loans, as a whole, increase, 
demand for the country’s products increases; when loans 
decline, demand fails off. Congress rightly favors meas- 
ures, therefore, to restrict the expansion of bank credit. 
But the measures proposed are not likely to have much 
effect in the desired direction, at least for a long time. 

First, there is the restriction of the credit that may be 
extended by Federal Reserve banks at the center of the 
system. Under recent law, their gold reserve had to be 
at least 25 per cent of the combined total of their de- 
posits plus Federal Reserve notes in circulation. It is 
proposed to return to the old system of requiring a 
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reserve of at least 40 per cent of the money and 35 per 
cent of the deposits. At present, the gold stock is over 
23 billion, equivalent to more than 50 per cent of 
deposits and notes. An expansion of Reserve credit 
amounting to more than $20 billion would be possible 
under the new bill, even if no more gold should be 
accumulated. 

Resetve requirements for the member banks may be 
varied by Federal Reserve authorities within limits set 
by law. The authorities had already reached the top lim- 
its allowed, and the new bill increases them moderately, 
But the excess reserves of the member banks were run- 
ning in the neighborhood of a billion dollars, The nev 
requirements may force some of the member banks to 
go to the central banks in order to increase their loans, 
and if so, the total amount of the loans that member 
banks may extend to the public is something like six 
times as much as the credit allowed them by the Reserve 
banks. The new law, then, leaves us with a possible 
expansion of roughly $120 billion. This could further 
increase spending, as it passed from hand to hand. As 
far as any legal limit on the total volume of credit is 
concerned, we might have a national income—in money 
—double or three times its present size, to buy almost the 
same quantity of goods. 

It is true that the new law might bring about a slight 
rise in interest rates to bank borrowers, but an increase 
in interest does not greatly restrict borrowing during 2 
period of heavy demand and large profits. The reimposi- 
tion of limitations on consumers’ instalment loans could 
help some, but few consumers were exceeding these lim- 
itations before. 

Aside from control of bank credit, the other great 
means of checking inflation is for the government to tax 
more than it spends, That policy was virtually abandoned 
by Congress this spring when it reduced taxes and appro- 
priated more money for the military. Governmental fisca! 
policy may soon help to boost prices. 

Of course, Congress spurned suggestions for rolling 
back or controling specific prices of particularly scarce 
commodities. If we get cheaper food, it will be because 
crops are bigger. Even then, governmental price supports 
will come into play before prices have fallen far. And 
lower prices for grain cannot bring lo 
meat before next year. 

Prices need not climb indefinitely, just because ample 
bank credit is available. Business and consumers do not 
necessarily continue borrowing until bank reserve limits 
are reached. The boom may crack simply because a sutii- 
cient number of families have bumped against the 
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limit of what they can buy with their combined earnings, | ‘die 
©, agian ; | bring | 
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savings, and borrowings. If prices do recede within the 


has done, but of the “‘natural’’ forces which, in the past, 
have generally brought recession out of inflation, 
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Anyone Can Do It 


N THE past week, three self-confessed Communist 

spies have testified before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, bringing sensational, but unproved, 
charges against past and present federal officials. The 
committee, with its ravenous appetite for headlines, has 
created a new racket. Any neurotic exhibitionist who can 
claim to have been a Communist is now assured of abso- 
lution, soul-satisfying publicity, and probably more mate- 
rial rewards in the shape of payment for exclusive news- 
paper stories, lecture contracts, and good jobs. If Horace 
Greeley were alive today, he might well advise the young 
to “go red!” It is a profitable investment, if you choose 
the right time to sell out. 

The ex-Communist coming to the Congressional stool 
of repentance needs only some small inside knowledge 
of the party and a lively imagination. He must, of course, 
introduce into his testimony the names of a few notori- 
ous Communists or fellow-travelers to give it verisimili- 
tude; after that, he is free to murder the reputation of 
anyone who is or has been in the public service, though 
preference should be given to New Dealers. The fact 
that the witness may not be able to substantiate his tales 
does not expose him to the danger of a libel suit. The 
cloak of Congressional privilege covers him as it covers 
the committee. Even if he is caught in a lie, the com- 
mittee is not likely to endanger the supply of anti-Com- 
munist witnesses by proceeding against him for perjury. 

We have no doubt that a few Communists have found 
their way into government jobs and have abused their 
positions by passing on confidential information to Rus- 
sian agents. The well-established fact that the first loy- 
alty of Communists is to the Soviet Fatherland provides 
legitimate ground for evicting them from government 
posts where they have access to informatiom affecting 
security. To this end, ti n has set up an 
elaborate organization, with the rcsult that a small num- 
ber of civil servants have been fired in the past two 
years. The “evidence” concerning others, now given to 
the Un-American Committee by Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers, was long ago available to the FBI. 
If, nevertheless, these officials have been allowed to keep 
their jobs, it is a fair inference that searching inquiry 

has failed to substantiate the charges against them. 

Yet, with no compunction, Mr. Mundt and his col- 
leagues have allowed Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers 
to repeat their accusations in public. Moreover, these 
witnesses have been encouraged to brand as Communist 
or Communist stooges Messrs. White, Currie, and Hiss, 
three former holders of responsible government posi- 
tions, without affording them any prior anes to 
| bring refutation. As a result, a cloud has been cast c 
» their reputations which will not easily be pent 
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denials. Once again, the inquisitors of the Un-American 
Committee have been calling men to answer for infamous 
crimes without the Constitutional guarantees of grand 
jury indictment, trial by their peers, and the right to 
gent may be the 
cannot begin to 
ard of the Bill of 


confront accusers in court. However ur 
task of searching out Soviet agents, it 


justify so blatant a disreg Rights. 





POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





Don’t Sit This One Out! 
T MAY be a hard and thankless 


pendent voters that they are not entitled to hibernate this 


task to convince inde 


year just because the choice of Presidential nominees fails 


to quicken the pulse. Amc ng anti-Wallace liberals in gen- 


eral, and especially in labor circles, it is somewhat fashion- 
able to yawn ostentatiously when President Truman’s name 
1948, might be 
an ideal date for squirrel hunting, poker playing, or catch- 
. Yet, may be by. 
Presidential prospects, the fact remains that, out of $31 seats 
in Congress, some 467 
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Thomas E., 
states, the Congressional battle-lines have not.yet 
or the fights are still in the primary stage. But as even a 


much less for many 


preliminary glance will show, there are enough contests 
already lined up to insure a brisk autumn. 

Some of the best and some of the worst the Capitol 
Hill incumbents face the fight of the r polit aay ives, onl a 
few have already gone down. Among the casualties so far, it 


O'Daniel of Texas, 
that he 


is pleasant to note, are Senator “Pappy” 
whose behavior had become so embarrassingly queer 
withdrew face certain defeat in the primary; 
and Oklahoma's oil-stained Senator Moore. For O'Daniel's 
seat, Texas promises a scorching run-off between Lyndon 

former Governor Coke Stevenson, a Democrat 
of the Garner vintage. Johnson, a mild New Dealer, lost 
the support of hts when he went along on the Taft-Hartley 
act, but he has an otherwise 
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Administration's 
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Johnson an 
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My Mississippi informants advise me that John Rankin 
stands an excellent chance of attaining a well-deserved ob- 
scurity. Cantankerous old John ran fifth in a race of five 


for Bilbo’s Senate seat last year, and local observers feel 
that even his native Tupelo has had about enough of him. 
What with the $6,000 pension he would draw as a retired 
Congressman, he can’t play on the sympathy of his constitu- 
ents, and it will be hard for him to make much of the white- 
supremacy issue when both his opponents are willing to pay 
at least lip-service to that shabby doctrine. One of these, a 
lawyer named Clayton, is a fellow-townsmen of Rankin’s and 
will, therefore, reduce his local appeal. The other, endorsed 
by Mississippi liberals, is Circuit Judge Raymond Jarvis, 
who is believed to have the inside track. 

Ironically, Rankin’s most determined foe in the House 
likewise faces a struggle for political surviva!. Abraham J. 
Multer, of Brooklyn, who has engaged in a running duel 
with Rankin over the Mississippian’s anti-Semitic jibes, will 
have to fight it out with none other than Lee Pressman, 
brain-truster for Henry Wallace. Multer has gone down the 
line for the Administration in his short career as a Congress- 
man, but the Coney Island district is preponderantly Jewish 
and the hope of the American Labor Party is to duplicate 
last February's coup by Leo Isacson, who swept a district 
of tise Bronx on the basis of Truman's ineptitude on Pales- 
tine. Pressman, however, will have to face the combined 
opposition of the Democrats, the Republicans and the Lib- 
erals, all of whom are backing Multer. A similar coalition 
in the Twenty-fourth District will make it difficult for 
Isacson to win against State Assemblyman Isadore Dollinger, 
who can boast a consistently liberal voting record in the legis- 
lature. Vito Marcantonio, who has always been able to count 
on at least one major-party indorsement, and often both of 


them, will have to go it alone this time as the A. L. P. 


Stumping on 


BY CARL 


Washington, August 7 
RESIDENT TRUMAN'S two-week refresher 
course on the evils of the Grand Old Party pro- 
duced no surprises. All optimistic hopes for any 
really beneficial, non-political achievement from the 
special session of Congress were finally laid to rest today 
as Senators and Representatives rushed to ticket windows 
for passage to their homes and hustings. Except for the 
approval, at long last, of the $65,000,000 loan for the 
United Nations headquarters, the legislative by-products 
of the session are almost negligible. As far as the politi- 
cal in-fighting goes, the consensus here is that Mr. Tru- 
man, so far, is considerably ahead on points. 





CARL LEVIN is on the Washington Staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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candidate, and he does not expect to have an easy time of 
it. Another nervous New York Congressman is Jacob K 
Javits, elected in 1946 as a Republican in a normally Demo. 
cratic district. Javits, who rates as one of the very fey 
liberal Republicans in the Eightieth Congress, will be op- 
posed by Paul O'Dwyer, the Mayor's brother, running as a 
Democrat with A. L. P. backing. : 

Generally speaking, the Wallace Progressives will prob. 
ably find better pickings in California, where they are in a 
strong position, not to win seats of their own, but to p 
off some of the best New Deal candidates running for the 
House. Chief prospective victim is Helen Gahagan Douglis 
They don’t venture to question her record, but they have ; 
candidate to draw away her votes just the same, in spite of 
the self-deception of some uneasy Wallace followers that 
their party wouldn't really do such a thing when the chips 
were down. Mrs. Douglas won in 1946 by only 4.4 per cent 
of the total vote. Having failed by a hair to get the Repub- 
lican nomination this year as well as the Democratic, she 
can hardly look upon that margin with any assurance. The 
Progressive candidate himself should be good for more 
than 5 per cent of the vote, and the Republicans are greatly 
strengthened by Earl Warren’s high place on the ticket. 

Tight Senate races are promised in West Virginia, IIli- 
nois, and Minnesota. If the Democrats win in all three, the 
Senate will be greatly improved by the presence of Matthew 
M. Neely, Paul Douglas, and Hubert Humphrey. If they 
lose, we will have to suffer along with Revercomb, Brooks, 
and Ball. 

These are only a few of the bouts already scheduled for 
the fall Congressional tournament, to which this column 
intends to give the greater part of its space between now and 
November. Tips from readers will be gratefully received and 
investigated. 


Capitol Fill 


LEVIN 


Stumping on Capitol Hill, however, proved to be 
rough on both sides. Mr. Truman’s wounds—probably 
not toc damaging in the long view—resulted from sev- 
eral unforeseen assaults. These included the Communist- 
spy hearings by committees in both houses, which could 
cost the President votes among some segments of the 
citizenry, and the exposure of his failure, many months 
ago, to take the apparently sound advice of the Federal 
Reserve Board on anti-inflationary measures. 

The embarrassing tale of how the President had once 
spurned counsel he now finds it expedient to adopt came, 
as it was expected it would some day come, from the lips 
of Marriner S. Eccles, the Democrat who was demoted 
from the Federal Reserve Board chairmanship by Mr. 
Truman last fall and replaced by Thomas McCabe, a 
Republican business man. Mr. Eccles, who has remained 
a board member through a feeling that personal pride 
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must be subordinated to the national interest, told the 
story by way of necessary background in testifying on the 
President's eight-point anti-inflation program. 


JLITICAL interest, of course, centers not on the 
Fsaen passed and unpassed, but on the forces— 
inter- and intra-party—at work on the floors and in the 
cloak rooms. 

Mr. Truman obviously was stumping. He had chosen 
the political arena to announce the special session, and 
nade no pretense of concealing its purpose and implica- 
tions. From the White House, throughout the two-weeks’ 
session, he kept the heat on, using his lieutenants to make 
his criticism heard in the halls of Congress, and the press 
to make it known to the country at large. Unnoticed by 
some, he even waived his self-imposed rule against com- 
menting on legislation in progress before it reaches his 
desk. 

Many Republicans candidly admit that he has made im- 
portant gains. He was enabled to open his campaign in 
Washington, where as President he enjoys free radio 
time and the benefits of government publicity services 
that would not accrue elsewhere to him as a candidate. 
Republicans view this as money in the till for the Demo- 
cratic campaign chest. Moreover, Mr. Truman stands to 
win credit for anything Congress did pass, while blister- 
ing it, of course, for what it didn’t. Finally, the President 
managed to keep the opposition in Washington for two 
hot weeks of defensive sparring, when it might have 
been deployed through the country, telling the people 
to vote Republican. 


EPUBLICAN strategy was just as obvious, although 
less well coordinated. Careful not to become too 
closely tied to a Congress for whose failings he could 
not be held responsible, Governor Dewey did not exert 
his leadership of the party at this time beyond two or 
three recommendations for action. For one thing, he ad- 
vised G. O. P. chieftains against adjourning spitefully 
as soon as the President had finished his address at the 
opening of the session. At the same time, the Republican 
candidate made it publicly clear, through Herbert Brow- 
nell, his campaign manager, that he considered the meet- 
ing a lame-duck affair. It was something like the man 
who puts an advertisement in the paper: “My wife hav- 
ing left my bed and board, I am no longer responsible 
for her debts.” 

Mr. Dewey did take a direct and supporting interest 
in two of the President's proposals: the loan for building 
a new United Nations headquarters and liberalization of 
the discriminatory displaced-persons act passed by the 
Congress in regular session. By public announcement, the 
New York governor emphasized the fact that he was op- 
posed to any further delay in approving the loan that has 
come to be regarded as the collateral that proves our good 
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faith to the U. N. At least partly owing to his influence, 
the measure, held up until now by isolationist diehards, 
was approved. In the matter of the D. P. bill, Mr. Dewey 
intervened more directly. He made representations to 
Senator Chapman Revercomb of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the subcommittee blocking the revised legislation. 
The representations, however, were futile, and the re- 
visions died in committee. 

Without regard to Mr. Dewey's leadership, or lack of 
leadership, the G. O. P. strategists were guided by two 
main considerations: they did not want to pass anything 
for which Mr. Trumar: would take the credit; they did 
not want to get snarled up in a long session that would 
string out the Democratic “free” time and keep the Re- 
publicans from getting home, where they could take the 
offensive. They were alert to the fact that there are 
eighteen Republican and only fourteen Democratic Sen- 
atorial seats at stake in the November elections, and that 
it is quite possible for them to lose control of the upper 
house. 


EHIND the scenes, all was not sweetness and light 

for the Republicans. At the G, O. P. Senate confer- 
ence on Wednesday morning, a faction proposed aban- 
doning the effort to outlaw the poll tax by statute and 
accepting the Dixiecrat offer to compromise by submit- 
ting the question to the long-drawn-out process of Con- 
stitutional amendment. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
who had earlier been assigned to argue for the anti-poll- 
tax bill on the floor, then blew up and read the riot act 
to his colleagues, warning them that to accept the com- 
promise would be to bed themselves down with the 
Dixiecrats on civil-rights issues. He added that the in- 
evitable Southern filibuster that would preclude passage 
of the bill in this abbreviated session could have been 
broken in advance if the Republicans had followed his 
urging, two years ago, to amend the Senate rules on 
cloture. Now it was too late, and Morse had to settle, for 
his part, on a party commitment to seek the necessary 
amendments. First, however, he took the floor and ex- 
coriated the Senate—and, in effect, his party—for not 
having made adequate tactical preparations to break the 
filibuster it had deliberately invited as an anti-Truman 
maneuver. 

There was an even more serious division among the Re- 
publicans on the housing issue. The leadership, including 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, one of the sponsors of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, took the official view that 
half a loaf was better than none and decided to accept 
the watered-down substitute bill proposed by the House 
and favored by the real-estate lobby. It was a measure 
stripped of the vital public-housing and slum-clearance 
subsidies provided for in Taft's own bill. At this point, 
Senators Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire and 
Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont bolted the party line and 
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joined with the Democratic minority of thé Banking and 
Currency Committee. The minority thus became a major- 
ity—and the T.-E.-W. bill was reported out against the 
wishes of its sponsor and other party leaders. 

The rebellion of course, did not get very far. Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin came up with a “com- 
promise” amendment concurring in all essential features 
—and missing features—with the House proposal, and 
his amendment was quickly adopted. All the same, the 
liberal Republicans got in a few last licks: “They are 
calling upon us to eat political crow filled with political 
poison, and I don’t want any of {that} food,” said Morse 
bitterly as he voted against the amendment. 

The vote itself was interesting. Senator Irving M. Ives 
of New York, generally considered to reflect the Dewey 
position, voted for the McCarthy amendment. He stated 
that he voted on the “half-a-loaf” theory, without con- 
sulting the Presidential candidate. Mr. Dewey's views 
on public housing and slum clearance, Ives added, are 
well known from his record, 
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At the same time, Senator William Knowland of 
California, who often mirrors the views of Earl Warren, 
California’s governor and Mr. Dewey’s reputedly mire 
progressive running mate, voted against the amendment, 
“The boys had better get together,” a Republican Senator 
was heard to say. 


— other things, the special session proved once 
again that you cannot call one of the two major 
parties white and the other black—to say nothing, of 
course, about the third party. The fact is that if any 
single man is to be set down as the hero of the session, 
impartial observers here are inclined to accord that honor 
to Republican Charles Tobey. Heroes, however, did not 
prevail in this session. Mr. Tobey took his usual beating 
from the coalition of conservative Republicans and reac- 
tionary Democrats. “I am persuaded,” he told me today 
in weary resignation, “that nothing was done here which 
will give the American people any relief from the high 
prices tragically bearing down on them.” 


They Cheated the Gallows 


BY HOWARD WATSON AMBRUSTER 


OUR obscure Americans, sitting as judges at Niirn- 

berg, handed down a decision on July 30 that 

absolves twenty-three I. G. Farben officials of the 
charge of plotting war. By this appalling ruling, the 
court has failed in its duty to render justice, strengthen 
international law, and destroy the seeds of future wars. 
As if to add insult to injury, it has coupled its acquittals 
of the Farben leaders on the war-plotting charge with 
grossly inadequate sentences—applied only to thirteen 
of the twenty-three accused—for industrial plunder of 
victim nations and the commission of atrocities, includ- 
ing murder, on slave laborers and captive men, women, 
and children. 

War plotting is a violation of Article 11 of Allied 
Control Council law number 10, which takes its lan- 
guage from sections of the London Charter of 1945. 
For many reasons, it was by far the most important 
indictment brought against the Farben criminals, princi- 
palhy because it gave an opportunity, once and for all, to 
affix the same guilt to “respectable” industrial leaders 
who abet wars of aggression as to the political and 
military figures who nominally wage them. The acquit- 
tal of the Farben leaders on this count, followed by a 
similar verdict in the case of twelve officials of the 





HOWARD WATSON AMBRUSTER, a chemical 
engineer, is the author of “Treason’s Peace.” 











Krupp steel combine last April, ends all hope that, out 
of the war-crimes trials, we can expect a strong inter- 
national precedent that would outlaw such activities 

Briefly, the alibi of the Farben hierarchy was that its 
members “didn't know” when and if Hitler would start 
a war. As forecast in my article in The Nation on 
March 20, Farben Nazis on Trial—Will They Cheat the 
Gallows?, the acquittals were based on the same perverse 
logic that gave freedom, in 1946, to Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, Hitler's Finance Minister and apolo- 
gist, who also “didn’t know” that Hitler intended to 
start a war. 

They didn’t know! But as long ago as 1934, Winston 
Churchill dramatically warned the House of Commons 
that England should prepare itself against German 
bombers, and Hitler's aggressive intentions were widely 
discussed, in America and elsewhere, from the day he 
assumed power. To ascribe ignorance of the facts of life 
to German industrialists, sponsors of an international 
cartel that produced armaments and chemicals on a wat- 
time scale for half a decade before “hostilities” began, 
is to abandon one’s powers of reason and ignore moun- 
tains of evidence to the contrary. 

The whine that “I didn’t know,” following its accept- 
ance in the Schacht case, was quite clearly swallowed by 
the judges in the Krupp trial. “Advance knowledge of 
Hitler's war plans,” these earlier judges said, “was not 


{proved} against the Krupp officials,” adding that 
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“proof that each defendant had actual knowledge of 
the plans for at least one of the invasions of wars of 
opression” was necessary “in order to find him guilty.” 
General Telford Taylor, chief of the United States war- 
crimes prosecution, appealed for a reversal of this ruling 
with these stinging words: ‘Under such an interpreta- 
tion, a man who joins with and supports . . . gangsters 

an undertaking to rob a series of banks cannot be 

id criminally responsible unless he knew which par- 
ticular bank would be robbed first.” 

The Farben judges placed stress on the importance of 
proving allegations beyond . “reasonable doubt.” In this 
connection, their opinion says: 

The conspiracy to wage war was a secret plan... 
none of the Farben officials were in on it. Evidence 
lls short of establishing beyond reasonable doubt 
that their activities were undertaken and carried out 
with knowledge that they were preparing for partici- 
pation im an aggressive war that had already been 
planned, either generally or specifically by Hitler and 
his immediate circle of Nazi civil and military fanatics. 


But the judges have carried scrupulousness to the point 
of absurdity. Aside from the fact that the Farben officials 
—<clever and shrewd men with world-wide communi- 
cations and sources of information—could not have 
failed to realize Hitler’s intentions, their stepped-up pro- 
duction schedules and accumulating stock piles were 
token enough of what was to come. There was also a 
mass of evidence available to the judges, if they had 
wished to consider it, showing that the men they were 
trying had made frequent trips to the United States in 
the twenties and thirties, seeking, in preparation for 
war-time operations, to influence or control our war 
industries, organs of public opinion, and certain care- 
fully selected political and governmental figures. 
Overwhelming proof that several of the accused had 
direct knowledge of the rearmament program was also 
available to the judges. The dossier on Herman Schmitz, 
organizer and evil genius of the German, Swiss, and 
American I. G. Farben companies, reveals that he was 
trained in the Kaiser's War Ministry during World 
War I; was a director of Farben’s subsidiary steel trust; 
was an associate of Schacht in the Reichsbank; was a 
Cabinet minister during the Weimar Republic; served 
in Hitler's Reichstag; and was a member of Hitler’s Raw 
Materials Committee. The record also proves that 
Schmitz was told by Goering, at a meeting in 1936 of 
high Nazi officials, including the Ministers of War and 
Air, that considerations of cost were immaterial when 
it came to military production. Attending another meet- 
ing of industrialists and officials in 1936 were two other 
defendants: Carl Karuch, Farben’s chairman and Goer- 
ing’s administrator of chemical production, and Georg 
von Schnitzler, Farben’s espionage chief. Von Schnitzler 
was a brother-in-law of Nazi General Fedor von Bock, 
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and father-in-law of Herbert Sholz, a leading Gestapo 
agent who served in the United States as secretary to the 
German Ambassador and as Consul General in Boston. 
Both of these men heard Goering declare that the sole 
aim of the four-year-plan he then proposed was war, and 
that, “if we win, business will be sufficiently compen- 
sated.” And they heard him add, “We are already at 
war. All that is lacking is the actual shooting.” 

Before his trial, von Schnitzler, in an effort to turn 
some sort of state’s evidence, made many admissions of 
the criminal activities of Farben’s leaders and of his 
own foreknowledge of Hitler's intention to rearm. “I 
must conclude,” he once said, “that I. G. Farben was 
largely responsible for Hitler’s policy.” 

And yet he, Karuch, and Schmitz were classified by 
the court as ‘followers, not leaders,” 
high public officials nor high military leaders.” And that 
judgment, which reduces reasoning to madness, is ex- 


and as “neither 


plained by the court in this fashion: “If we lower the 
standard of participation [in war crimes} to include 
{the Farben leaders}, it would be difficult to draw a line 
between the guilty and innocent among the great mass of 
German people.” Then comes this gem: “It is unthink- 
able that the majority of Germans should be condemned 
as guilty of committing crimes against the peace. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson, American prosecutor at the 
first and most famous Niirnberg trials, told the tribunal 
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that “the United States will be concerned with the 
brains and authority back of all the crimes—to reach the 
planners and designers, the inciters and leaders, with- 
out whose evil architecture the world would not have 
been so long scourged with the agonies and convulsions 
of this terrible war.” The guilt of the industrialists, said 
Mr. Jackson, some time later, “did not differ from those 
convicted, save at a lower level and less conspicuous.” 
Instead of punishment for this guilt—and a precedent 
which would warn all future industrial war-plotters of 
the risks they were taking—there has now emerged, at 
Nurnberg, the promise of a new I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
that fabulous organization which, unlike vanquished 
armies and governments, never surrenders and never dies. 
Only thirteen of its leaders were convicted of any crime; 
the average sentence of those convicted was four years 
and four months; Schmitz, the arch-criminal, escaped 
with four years flat. Since he has already been in jail for 
three years and four months, he has but eight months 
left to serve. 
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There is a way he could be dealt further—though stil! 
insuflicient—punishment. At last report, two indictments 
dating from 1941 still stood against him in New York's 
Federal Court. Since they charge him with viola- 
tion of anti-trust regulations, they do not place him 
in double jeopardy with the charges at Niirnberg. If 
convicted on all counts, he would be subject to three 
years of imprisonment and $15,000 in fines. 

There are also numerous petitions before Congress 
asking for an investigation of the conduct of war-crimes 
trials at Niirnberg and of the manner in which Ger- 
many’s industrial war-potential is being dealt with by 
the Military Government. These petitions, bearing thou- 
sands of names from places as far apart as Phoenix, 
Ariz., Cleveland, and New York City, have all been 
shuttled over to the Senate Armed Services Comsiuittce 
and the House Rules Committee. To date, those commit- 
tees have ignored repeated inquiries as to what action 
Congress proposes to take in respect to the manner in 
which justice is mocked in Niirnberg. 


Russia, Plus and Minus 


II. THE SOVIETS AND THE FOREIGNERS 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


London, July 

LL foreigners in Russia today are undesirable, 
Aves! in varying degrees. Even Communists 
from Yugoslavia,* Czechoslovakia, or Poland are 

not considered 100 per cent proof: for all one knows, 
they may some day go abroad and change their minds. 
The new cult, “pride in being a Soviet citizen,” is more 
universally touted than ever before. All contact with 
bourgeois civilization or with people from bourgeois 
countries is evil. At a public lecture on Palestine, a Jew 
in the audience asked whether he could go to Palestine. 
The lecturer was outraged. “As a Soviet citizen,” he said, 
“you should be ashamed of yourself.” I once asked a 
prominent Russian why the Russian women who had 
married Englishmen were not allowed to join their hus- 
bands. “Because,” he replied, “our people are being 
drilled to say, ‘Civis Sovieticus sum.’ Anyone not valuing 
this honor sufficiently is to be treated as a deserter.” 
“I daresay,” he added, “some exceptions may be made.” 
This is the line that the authorities are taking with the 
remaining Soviet wives, pressing them to divorce their 
husbands as others have already done. It is common 
knowledge, too, that in recent months a dozen or more 
Russians in Moscow have been arrested for hobnobbing 
and gossiping too much with foreigners; other Russians 
with foreign contacts have either been ordered to leave 


*Mr. Werth wrote shortly before the announcement of the Tfto- 
Cominform split bore out his analysis, 


Moscow or warned to avoid their foreign friends in 
future. The treatment of persons friendly with Ameri- 
cans or Western Europeans has been particularly drastic. 
The case of two members of the staff of the American 
embassy who publicly declared their preference for the 
Soviet way of life and announced their decision to stay 
in Russia received great publicity in the press. The 
American embassy claimed that, in both cases, feeling for 
a Russian of the opposite sex was at the root of the 
trouble. 

When Dame Edith Evans recently opened a Shake- 
speare exhibition in Moscow, not a single member of 
the British embassy and not a single British correspond- 
ent was invited to the ceremony, not even the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Worker. As far as possible—and 
a great deal is possible in Russia—foreigners are iso- 
lated and even ostracized. Security regulations concern- 
ing them extend to every field of activity; a special gea- 
eral clinic for foreigners is being set up now, so that the; 
need not come into personal contact with Russian hospi- 
tal patients. The papers have written time and again that 





This is the third of Mr. Werth’s uncensored series of 
articles on the Soviet Union today. The final article in 
this series, to appear next week, will discuss the status 
of literature, music, and other arts in Russia. 
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foreigners are anxious to instil the poison of Western 
ideas into the minds of “the wobblier part of our intel- 
igentsia’; in other words, Soviet authors and com- 
» sers, scientists and doctors are expected to avoid for- 
: en contacts. 

The number of foreigners in Russia has been strictly 
limited, first, by the refusal of entry visas, and then by 
the rate of exchange, which has been fixed at thirty-two 
rubles to the pound, and will probably be reduced still 
further. In terms of purchasing power, the pound here 
has little more than a third of its London value. To live 
very modestly at the Metropole, without counting extras 
or entertaining, one has to spend four to five pounds a 
day. As a result, practically all embassy and legation 
staffs are being cut down. In hotels where foreigners live, 
both rooms and meals are much more expensive than in 
others, and the rents of houses let to foreigners are 
higher than what Russians pay. The official view seems 
to be that all foreigners, if not spies, are at any rate 
hostile, or potentially hostile. That the great majority of 
“capitalist” diplomats are unfriendly to Russia is, of 
course, perfectly true. 

Unlike the American embassy, the British embassy has 
no “deserters,” but it and its publication, the British 
Ally, have been attacked by the Russian press in other 
ways. For a long time, the military attaché was built up 
as “the funny spy” through cartoons and circus acts, and 
an incident which brought two junior members of the 
embassy into court received uproarious publicity in the 
press, singled out from the hundreds of drunken brawls 
in Moscow about which not a line appeared. One report 
of the episode concluded sanctimoniously with the words: 
“The Soviet customers of the restaurant gave very low 
marks to the manners and customs of these foreigners.” 

As a result of this compulsory isolation, foreigners and 
particularly diplomats lead an extraordinarily artificial 
life, seeing nobody except fellow-diplomats and a few 
other foreigners; even their official contacts with’ Rus- 
sians are rare. The British Ambassador has not geen Mr. 
Molotov for months except at occasional official recep- 
tions; and there, it seldom goes beyond saying how do 
you do. 


O' THE foreign press, I would say this. I have served 
seven years as a correspondent in the Soviet Union. 
For the first six years, I, unlike some of my colleagues, 
found the work extremely interesting and illuminating. I 
also found that, by phrasing my dispatches with sufficient 
care, I could present an accurate if not always complete 
picture of the main trends of thought and the principal 
events in Russia. I traveled a great deal and knew large 
numbers of Russiang I could cope with the censorship 
fairly well. But last year, conditions became much more 
difficult. Travel was limited to a small area around Mos- 
cow, and to Leningrad and perhaps Kiev; contacts, for 
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the reasons given above, became fewer and fewer; ex- 
penses after the December currency reform were very 
high. I could still study the papers and periodicals, but 
that was not the “live” reporting I had done in the past. 
The censorship was something of a gamble; for reasons 
often hard to explain, it varied in severity; but on the 
whole, it became stricter and stricter. 

It is certainly true that the Soviet attitude toward 
foreign correspondents changed very sharply for the 
worse after the Moscow Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters. For this, there were three reasons: First, with 
the deterioration of international relations, the Russians 
formed the conviction that practically all capitalist news- 
papers were anti-Soviet. Second, in his interview with 
Harold Stassen, Stalin had said, in effect, that most for- 
eign correspondents in Moscow were there only to cause 
mischief, and from that time on, this was pretty well 
accepted as the party line on the subject. Third, most of 
the numerous diplomatic correspondents who accom- 
panied the British, American, and French delegations to 
Moscow wrote long articles about Russia after they re- 
turned home which were full of as malicious, mean, and 
plainly ignorant nonsense as some of the recent Russian 
pieces about Britain or America. 

To discourage finally all Russian contacts with for- 
eign journalists, great publicity was given last May to 
the “Magidoff case.” Magidoff, an American correspond- 
ent of Russian origin who had worked in Russia for the 
past twelve years, was denounced in Izvestia by his secre- 
tary as a spy. That the case against him was not a seri- 
ous one was made fairly evident by the fact that he was 
not arrested but simply ordered to leave in forty-eight 
hours. Internally, however, the right effect was achieved: 
Russians said to themselves: “You can't be sure of any 
correspondent; they may all be spies, even those who, like 
Magidoff, have lived here for years and are reputed to 
be pro-Soviet. Therefore, avoid them like the plague.” 

The Russian official view of foreign newspapermen 
is roughly this: Correspondents of Communist papers 
are of little value, because the Communist papers pre- 
sent the official Soviet line anyway. Correspondents who 
are consistently hostile will have their lives made miser- 
able by our censorship. Those who are reasonably fair 
will more often than not get into trouble with their 
capitalist employers. Therefore, representatives of capi- 
talist newspapers are, especially while the present ten- 
sion lasts, of little or no value to us. 

I often argued with Russian officials that Poland had 
gained enormously from the absence of censorship and 
the freedom of correspondents; this freedom inside 
Poland, I said, had dealt a death blow to the more viru- 
Jent type of anti-Polish propaganda produced abroad. 
But the answers of the Russians were always evasive. 
“Yes, yes, but Poland isn’t the Soviet Union.” I was 
willing to compromise on a ‘security censorship” and at 
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least a little more freedom of movement—but my pleas 
had no effect. 

In these conditions, the number of special correspond- 
ents has been steadily declining in the last year. The 


three princ ipal news agencies continue to maintain offices 
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in Moscow largely as a matter of routine. It seems jn. 
credible that a great country of such enormous interest to 
the world and with so many positive achievements should 
persist indefinitely in hiding itself from the outside 
world, but such is the policy of the moment. 


Should We Rebuild Japan? 


BY YOLE GRANADA 


Tokyo, July 
OR Watanabe-san, grubbing around in the black 
Pre of his paddy field in Tochigi Prefecture, the 
implications of the Strike report, the Draper rec- 
ommendations, and General MacArthur's recent state- 
ment about the necessity of ending the “economic 
blockade” of "apan may be somewhat elusive. Yet he 
and some six million fellow farmers are the basic factor 
in the Japanese economy, the point of departure for any 
discussion of the future. With industry and commerce 
at low ebb, Japan has at present primarily an agrarian 
economy, and any measures to be taken must be viewed 
against the backdrop of agrarian problems. 

A brief comparison with the United States offers a 
graphic illustration of the nature and magnitude of 
these problems. Eighty million Japanese, a number more 
than half as large as the population of the United 
States, are compressed within the narrow confines of 
four small islands roughly equivalent in area to the 
state of Montana. And this does not tell the whole story. 
Rugged mountains cover 75 to 80 per cent of the 
islands, reducing the cultivated area to about fifteen 
million acres, which is only 4 per cent of the amount 
of arable land in the United States. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, why for the past two and a half years 
the themes of democratization and industrial recovery in 
Japan have been played against the relentless counter- 
point of one food crisis after another. 

Essentially, it was this dilemma which furnished Jap- 
anese militarists with their most powerful argument for 
aggression. The pressure of the people—there are now 
3,100 for every square mile of cultivated land—has been 
building up for decades. From 1920 to 1940, the popu- 
lation jumped from 55,000,000 to 72,000,000. In the 





YOLE GRANADA has been with the occupation 
forces in Japan for twenty-seven months as a historian 
for the Natural Resources Division of SCAP. A criti- 
cal comment on her article by Harold Strauss, chief 
editor of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and a former member 
of the Civil Information and Education Section of 
SCAP, will appear in next week's issue, 











same period, the production of staple food crops re- 
mained almost unchanged. Inevitably, the food deficit 
gtew steadily greater, in spite of increased imports from 
the colonies and conquered territories. Ironically enough, 
the Japanese had less to eat during the heyday of the 
co-prosperity sphere than in the early twenties, when 
population and agricultural production were more 
nearly balanced. Then, they had a diet of 2,240 calories 
a day, the highest level ever achieved in Japan; sixteen 
years later, they had less than 2,000 calories a day. 

Defeat made matters infinitely worse. First, it iso- 
lated Japan from all former outside sources of supply: 
the most disastrous blow was the loss of Formosa, 
Korea, and Manchuria, which had furnished rice to the 
Japanese on their own terms and without benefit o 
foreign exchange. Second, it shut off the safety valve o 
emigration. Third, it brought, in a period of two an 
a half years, an influx of almost six million repatriate 
who had to be fed on home-grown food. With the entir 
Japanese population—still inexorably multiplying at th 
rate of more than one million a year—completely de- 
pendent on what the farmers can produce, supply lus 
fallen so far short of the lowest requirements that 
American food, which has made up 55 per cent of ail 
post-war imports, has spelled the difference between 
widespread starvation and a minimum subsistence dict. 
This has been particularly true in the case of the urban 
salaried and industrial workers, who receive a fixed 
ration of staple foods averaging 1,246 calories a day. At 
times—toward the end of the rice year in 1946, for 
example—fully one third of the Japanese ration was 
made up of American imports. 
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INCE the beginning of the occupation, an all-out 


effort has been made to increase the indigenous sup- | 


ply of food and thus reduce the need for these imports. 
It has been uphill work, mainly owing to the acute 
shortage of chemical fertilizer. The black loam of Jap- 
anese rice paddies and upland fields is actually low ia 
fertility, and the night soil which the farmers hoard so 
painstakingly is pitifully inadequate. Japan has always 
been dependent on the importation of phosphate rock 
and potassic salts for the manufacture of fertilizer. Mor: 
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than one and a half million tons of fertilizer have been 
imported from the United States since the surrender, but 
it has not been enough. Although agricultural produc- 
tion has climbed gradually since the end of the war— 
the food supply for this year is expected to be slightly 
better than last year's—it is still below pre-war levels. 
And even if the highest pre-war production were to be 
equaled, there would still not be enough to keep Jap- 
anese rice bowls filled. 

It is now apparent, moreover, that the yield cannot be 
appreciably increased in the immediate future. Mecha- 
nization will not solve the problem, though the casual 
American observer of Japanese “primitive” methods and 
even many Japanese, impressed by American production 
techniques, think it might. With his back-breaking hand 
Jabor, intensive cultivation of every possible patch of 
land, and scrupulous frugality, the Japa- 
nese farmer is able to obtain crop yields 
which are among the highest in the world. 
He can do so, not only with rice, but with 
other grains: with wheat and barley, for 
instance, his methods give yields almost 
double those obtained in America with 
up-to-date farm machinery. Rigorous crop 
rotation to prevent further depletion of 
the soil would be desirable and might, in 
the long run, cut down to some degree 
the need for fertilizer, but Japanese farm- 
ers are loath to give up rice planting even 
for a short period, since rice gives the - 
largest yield, has the highest caloric value, 
and is the traditional staff of life. 

The outlook is a little brighter for increasing the 
amount of arable land, although most of the more pro- 
ductive agricultural areas ate now under cultivation, and 
expansion will be progressively more difficult. As far 
back as the beginning of the Meiji era, the Japanese 
government was struggling with the problem of land 
reclamation. Some gains were made, but projects on the 
whole were too ambitious, badly planned, and inefh- 
ciently managed. Immediately after the surrender, a new 
reclamation program was started, after being extensively 
revised and scaled down to reasonable objectives by the 
occupation. This program calls for the conversion into 
farms of sizable tracts formerly used for military pur- 
poses and for the improvement of several million acres 

of submarginal lands, Its aim is to increase the culti- 
vated acreage by about 25 per cent and to create about 
a million new farms. Its accomplishment, however, has 
been hampered by the lack of construction equipment 
and materials, and, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, it is doubtful that it could be completed in less 
than ten years. And in ten years, Japan will have ninety 


million people. 


The inescapable conclusion is that all plans for in- 
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creasing yields or the amount of arable land, although 
vitally necessary, are at best only palliatives. They will 
not solve the food problem. The same judgment must 
be passed on any attempt to control the birth rate. Birth 
control on a national scale is one of the favorite sub- 
jects for debate in Japanese magazines today and among 
avant-garde intellectuals. The discussion, however, is 
always on a theoretical plane. No nation has ever made 
a concerted effort toward this end, and there is no 
actual basis for the belief that the growth of popula- 
tions can be controlled by legislation. While education 
along these lines is particularly desirable in Japan, it 
can have no bearing on the stark realities of today. 

Clearly, the Japanese face an equation which does not 
balance: their maximum production will never equal 
their need. Japanese agriculture can provide only about 
80 per cent of the food the people require 
for their present low standard of living. 
Although Japan is not starving, thanks to 
American aid, the low nutrition level has 
been a factor in the decline of industrial 
efficiency, and if workers in factories and 
mines are to shoulder the burden of re- 
covery, this level must be raised. That 
means greater imports of food in addition 
to all the industrial raw materials which 
Japan lacks. And unless American tax- 
payers are to foot the bill indefinitely— 
up to now, it totals $600,000,000 for 
foodstuffs alone—these imports will have 
to come, as they did before the war but 
in even greater quantities, from other 
countries in the Far East. , 

That there is little prospect at present of obtaining the 
amount needed is plain from the export schedules of 
the rice-surplus areas of Asia. Siam, which formerly ex- 
ported 1,500,000 tons of rice, now plans to export only 
between 400,000 and 500,000 tons. Indo-China, which 
also used to export 1,500,000 tons, could spare little more 
than 40,000-tons in the first six months of 1948. Burma 
will have only half the 3,000,000 tons available for 
export before the war. All these countries reported, at 
a recent conference of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, that they planned to increase their exportable 
surplus during the next three years, but estimates of the 
1950 and of the 
reasonable requirements of the rice-eating peoples show 


amounts that will be available in 
a deficit of several million tons. 


APAN'S ability to pay in foreign exchange when 
improved production methods in southeastern Asia 
bear fruit is the leit-motif of most of the proposals forthe 
ee 
revival of Japanese industry advanced by economic ex- 
perts. Japan’s main assets are an abundant supply of cheap 
labor and an industrial plant, now idle, which would 
i ’ 
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allow it to become, as Under Secretary of State Acheson 
suggested fully a year ago, “the workshop of Asia.” Its 
chief hope is to be permitted to process the raw mate- 
rials of richer Asiatic areas and to manufacture the 
export commodities required in increasing quantities by 
the Far East; these would pay for both the food and 
the industrial raw materials needed for home consump- 
tion. 

As the workshop of Asia, Japan would be on the way 
toward solving not only the problems of foreign trade 
but also the more pressing economic and social prob- 
lems caused by the overcrowding of rural areas. The 
industrial revolution came late to Japan, and there was 
no great shift of population from the country to urban 
centers until a decade before the war. Since the war, 
there has been a back-to-the-land movement. The re- 
patriates and jobless have gravitated to the villages, and 
the farm youth who were formerly anxious to make a 
start in the cities now prefer to stay at home, where they 
are at least sure of their food. This tendency has been 
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strengthened by the SCAP-inspired abolition of the laws 
of primogeniture—by which the younger sons enjoy 
equal property rights—and the land-reform program, 
which has improved the lot of the downtrodden tenant 
farmers. 

But equal distribution of the land among the tillers 
of the soil, although socially desirable as a basic step 
toward democratization, does not pretend to be a long. 
term solutian for the economic plight of the agrarian 
masses—two and a half acres, the average size of the 
holding the Japanese farmer will own, is hardly enough 
to support a family of five. 

What is needed, it seems plain, is a degree of indus- 
trialization which will provide other means of livelihood 
for surplus farm labor and slowly depopulate the rural 
areas. In other words, there must be a true, if belated, 
industrial revolution, following a natural course of de- 
velopment and geared, not to the spurious requirements 
of a military machine, but to the economy of the Far 
East. 


From Distress to Development 
Il MR. SMITH GOES TO TEAM VALLEY 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Inc., an American firm, decide that it would be 

profitable to open a British branch to supply their 
customers in Britain and the sterling area. Vice-President 
John Smith is, therefore, sent to London to look over 
the situation and see if he can find a suitable factory. His 
instructions are to rent premises, if possible, since the 
company does not want to make too large an investment 
until it has gained experience of production under Brit- 
ish conditions and tested the market. 

Mr. Smith has not been in Britain before and, seeking 
help in getting his bearings, he calls on the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, which he finds in a 
charming eighteenth-century house close to the Savoy 
Hotel. Mr. D. L. Gill, the chamber’s knowledgeable 
and courteous secretary, gives him a succinct review of 
economic conditions in Britain and explains some of the 
intricacies of government planning. Then he steers him 
to the Location Branch of the Board of Trade, which has 
offices close to the Houses of Pariiament. The senior offi- 
cial to whom Mr. Smith talks wants to know, in the first 
place, what goods the company proposes to produce. 
Since factory buildings, labor, and most raw materials 
are all in short supply, he explains, the government is 
forced to give priority to new businesses that provide 
essential goods for the home market, or goods which 


L: us suppose that the directors of Universal Gadgets, 


will find a ready export sale, or both. It so happens that 
the particular gadget that Mr. Smith's firm plans to 
manufacture in Britain qualifies on both counts. It is a 
necessary tool, which is now being imported, for several 
British industries, and its production in the country will 
mean, therefore, a direct saving in dollars. In addition, 
it has considerable export potentialities. 

Once these facts are established, the politeness of the 
Board of Trade official becomes positively enthusiastic, 
and he undertakes to do everything possible to facilitate 
Mr. Smith's mission. He inquires about the size and 
type of factory needed. How many workers will be re- 
quired, and what kind? Male or female or both? Skilled 
or unskilled? What raw materials? What transport 
facilitics? 

Mr. Smith is now conducted to the Board’s planning 
room, the walls of which are covered with maps and 
charts indicating labor supply in different parts of the 
country, communications, power facilities, location of 
industrial estates and surplus war plants, and so forth. 
He is shown large-scale maps of the development areas, 
pictures of industrial estates, and models of standard fa- 
tories. After mastering the information available here, 
Mr. Smith can see for himself there are strong argu- 
ments for the choice of a development area for the loca- 
tion of his factory. Proximity to London may have its 
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attractions, but the problem of recruiting a labor force 
; likely to be formidable in southeastern England, where 
the unemployment rate is 11/, per cent, or in the Mid- 
inds, where it is a mere one-half per cent. By contrast, 
in northeastern England and Scotland, it averages 3 per 
cent, and in Wales, 514 per cent. Mr. Smith, therefore, 
lecides to explore these last three areas, and is sent off 
with the necessary introductions. His first stop is New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where, at the local office of the Board of 
Trade, he is welcomed by the regional director and his 
staff, men who have a detailed knowledge of the area. 
They arrange an automobile tour for him so that he may 
get a general idea of the industrial facilities available 
and also see something of the amenities of the district— 
4 point of interest to the company executives and techni- 
cians who may be sent over to start the factory. 


HE car swings over one of the high-level bridges 

which span the River Tyne, with its busy docks and 
shipyards, and enters the dingy borough of Gateshead, 
in County Durham. Mr. Smith shivers and thinks: “I 
wouldn’t like to have my works right here.’’ But in a few 
minutes, the monotonous rows of mean houses are left 
behind and he is driving along a fine two-lane highway 
divided by a culvert whose grill-work top is covered 
with rambler roses. On each side of the highway, divided 
from it by grass strips, run accommodation roads lined 
with modern factories. Most of them have well-designed 
office blocks in front, set off by gay borders of flowers. 
The contrast with the sprawling industrial area of old 
Tyneside is startling. 

Mr. Smith is now in the Team Valley industrial estate, 
the first government-financed development of its kind 
and one of the handsomest. From Mr. M. D. Methven, 
General Manager of ‘North Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., 
which operates the property for the Board of Trade, he 
learns that, eleven years ago, Team Valley was a tract 
of swampy derelict land, and hears the saga of its 
transformation. He is told some of the “success stories” 
it has helped to foster, stories of firms which started out 
in very small premises and for whom the estate company 
has built one extension after another. Before the incep- 
tion of Team Valley, Mr. Methven explains, there was 
practically no light industry in Tyneside, which was 
wholly dependent on coal, steel, heavy engineering, and 
shipbuilding. There was almost no industrial employ- 
ment for women and when, in the early thirties, Palmer's 
shipyard in neighboring Jarrow was shut down and dis- 
mantled, a whole town was forced onto relief. The new 
industries offer a wider variety of employment, but they 
are not intended to supplant the basic trades—still Tyne- 
side's economic backbone—merely to supplement them. 

From the administration building, where he has beea 
talking to Mr. Methven, Mr. Smith is taken on a tour of 
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He finds they house a wide range of industries—text les 
and clothing, scientific glassware, electrical components, 
coal-mining machinery, industrial pumps, cardboard 
boxes, to mention only a few. There is at least one firm 
of American origin—an English affiliate of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, producing asphalt tiles. 

Mr. Smith is naturally interested in the facilities avail- 
able to tenants of the estate. He learns that power, gas, 
and water are laid on by the managing company, which 
also attends to the disposal of industrial refuse. In the 
administration block, he notices that there is a post 
office and branch offices of several banks. He is shown 
one of the three canteens situated in different parts of 
the estate so as to be handy for employees of all the 
smaller factories; the larger ones have their own on their 
premises. Finally, Mr. Smith, who by this time is a little 
exhausted and in need of a drink, is taken to lunch at 
the well-appointed executives’ club in the administration 
block. 

Rather to Mr. Smith’s surprise, he is informed that 
Team Valley is practically built up to its limit, allowing 
for some future extensions to existing plants, for he 
has noticed that there is a good deal of vacant land on 
the estate. It will be left that way, his guide says. Plans 
provide for one-third of the whole space to be covered 
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by buildings while another third is taken up by roads, 
loading yards and so on. The balance is devoted to play- 


ing fields, groves of trees, and gardens that afford “green 
lungs” and pleasant vistas for the factory workers. 
Unless some tenant who has signed up for one of the 
few uncompleted factories pulls out, Mr. Smith is not 
likely to find accommodation at Team Valley. But the 
are several other similar estates in the area where space 
is available. There is, for instance, the Bede Trading 


Abbott Laboratories, well-known American makers of 


pharmaceutical drugs, now have a plant; or Aycliffe, in 


the southern part of County Durham, a wartime Royai 
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locations. But before re iching a final decision, he wants 
to have a Jook at the Scottish and Welsh areas, both of 
which have a number of fairly similar industrial estates 
and a variety of individual sites. He also promises hitm- 
self a Jittle relaxation and sightseeing of a different 
kind. That won't be difficult to combine with business: 
Loch Lomond, for instance, is only a few miles from the 
Vale of Leven Estate, which lies sixteen miles northwest 
of Glasgow. He has, however, quite a long journey 
ahead, and we will not attempt to accompany him all the 
way. But it is worth while considering some of the ques- 


tions he will be putting to his guides. 


IRST of all, of course, he will want to know on what 

terms he can rent a factory from one of the estate 
companies. The standard lease is for a twenty-one-year 
term, with options to cancel at seven and fourteen years. 
Rentals for the first three-to-five years are based on 1939 
values for similar property in the district: after this pre- 
liminary period, they may be re-assessed on the basis 
of current values at the option of either party. In effect, 
the British Treasury is shouldering for some years the 
very considerable difference between 1939 and 1948 
building costs. This is a subsidy designed to give busi- 
ness firms an incentive to settle in the development 
areas. From the point of view of the national economy, 
however, it is a very worthwhile investment. If new 
industries were not attracted to the development areas, 
the unemployed there would either have to go on relief 
or migrate to districts in which new factories were being 
built, where they would have to be provided with houses, 
water, power, sewage works, schools, and other facilities. 
Meanwhile, the capital invested in such services in the 
development areas, which would once more become de- 
clining areas, would be yielding less than its full social 
return. 

Another justification for the rent subsidy is that it 
serves to offset some higher costs which some industries 
are likely to incur by starting plants in districts which 
have no tradition of ordinary factory labor. Many firms 
have found that they must bring in key workers from 
outside and organize training courses before they can 
begin operations. This is a matter that interests Mr. 
Smith a great deal. “Do such workers prove easily 
trainable?”’ he inquires. ‘How do ex-miners settle down 
to working on a factory production line?” His official 
guides suggest that he put these questions to factory 
managers he meets during his tour. 

If he shares my recent experience in northeast Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, he will find the answers very 
reassuring. I was told many times that executives com- 
ing into these districts had been surprised by the quality 
of the labor available. The men and women they en- 
gaged were quick to learn and proved steady workers. 
Outside Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales, I visited a plant 
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operated by the British affiliate of the Hoover Company, 
which was making a new line of smail w ashing machines, 
Work had started only a few months before, and some 
equipment had still to be installed: nevertheless, output 
was 50 per cent ahead of schedule. Such results may be 
attributed, in part, to the enlightened labor policies fol- 
lowed by the company, but they show also that there is 
nothing wrong with the quality of Welsh men and 
women workers (the factory employs both). 


R. SMITH is a smart businessman: he knows a 

good thing when he sees it and we can assume that 
he will do his best to rent one of the government-owned 
factories in a development area. But Mr. Smith is also 
conservative in his economic and political thinking, a 
staunch upholder of private enterprise, and the idea of 
government intervention and investment with the object 
of securing a planned distribution of industry and popu- 
lation worries him. He remembers that not a few 
American cities have offered free sites, remission of 
taxes, and other advantages intended to attract new in- 
dustries, but that is just a variety of competition. When 
this sort of thing is done on a national scale and involves 
an element of pressure—a British firm which wants to 
erect a factory outside a development area and fails to 
produce cogent reasons for so doing is likely to be denied 
a building license—doesn't it involve a dangerous degree 
of interference with free enterprise? And, thinks Mr. 
Smith, remembering Economics 1, isn't the most fruitful 
distribution of industry likely to result when the busi- 
nessman is entirely free to choose his location guided 
only by considerations of profit? 

I will leave Mr. Smith to puzzle this out for him- 
self, but I would like to suggest that it would be bene- 
ficial if more of our Mr. Smiths went to Britain and 
studied this question of the development areas. A time 
may well come when we will find British experience and 
experiments useful. We have, in the past, frequently 
been faced with the problem of communities leit 
stranded by the removal of the industry on which they 
depended, and we have usually dealt with it by turning 
our backs and letting such communities die. But in the 
next decade or two, we may find ourselves facing this 
problem on a much larger scale than ever before. There 
are indications that, in the years ahead, the whole center 
of gravity of the steel industry may, for sound economic 
reasons, shift away from the Great Lakes region. What 
is going to happen, then, to large areas in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio dependent on steel? Are they to be allowed to 
decay while their inhabitants slowly drift elsewhere? Is 
the social capital invested in them to be dissipated? Or 
are we to seek to save these communities by planned 
efforts to bring new industries to the workers? These, I 
submit, are questions which far-sighted Americans would 
do well to ponder. 
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“Racial Aloha” in Hawait 


BY RALPH S. KUYKENDALL AND A. GROVE DAY 


Honolulu, T. H., August 7 
IFTY years ago this week, on August 12, 1898, the 
Republic of Hawaii transferred its sovereignty to 
the United States. Now, after half a century, the 
Territory of Hawaii is close to realizing the statehood 
for which its people have been petitioning Congress for 
forty-five years. Over this stretch, Hawaii's qualifications 
have repeatedly been examined by Congressional com- 
mittees—five times since 1935. The most recent hearings, 
headed by Senator Guy Cordon (Rep., Ore.) and held 
early this year, resulted in a 500-page report which 
concluded: 


Hawaii has met the requirements for statehood. It 
is the chairman’s opinion that the Territory has served 
a satisfactory pupilage in the limited self-government 
permitted by the Organic Act. It is able and ready to 
accept the social, political, and economic responsibilities 
of state government as well as the advantages. 


A bill to grant statehood was passed by the House of 
Representatives but failed to reach the floor of the Senate 
before the spring adjournment. Another investigation has 
been announced to begin in Honolulu November 23. 

Advocates of statehood meet the fears of those who 
may feel that “sinister” racial elements in the islands 
might somehow work against American ideals, by point- 
ing out that Hawaii has actually given the world a re- 
markable example of how the problems of inter-racial 
democracy can peacefully be solved. Lynchings and race 
riots are unknown in the islands. A resident's ancestry 
is often referred to here, but seldom derogatorily. 
Islanders are proud of their democratic spirit and have 
given it an indigenous name: “racial aloha.” 

Half a million American citizens of many racial stocks 
are living today in the Hawaiian Islands. The largest 
gtoup is the “white” Caucasian—32.9 per cent of the 
population. The other main strains are: Hawaiian, 2 per 
cent; part-Hawaiian, 12.8 per cent; Puerto Rican, 1.8 
per cent; Chinese, 5.8 per cent; Japanese, 32.7 per cent; 
Korean, 1.4 per cent; Philippine, 10.3 per cent; all 
others, 0.3 per cent. The combinations and permuta- 
tions of the seven main stocks make discrimination almost 


impossible. 





RALPH $. KUYKENDALL and A. GROVE DAY 
are members of the faculty of the University of Hawaii. 
They are co-authors of “Hawaii: A History,” which 
will be published by Prentice-Hall in November. 














HE islands were discovered about the fourth cen- 

tury A.D. by Polynesians who had voyaged eastward 
over the Pacific in big double canoes. Later migrations 
came from central Polynesia. The peaceful natives had 
remained completely isolated for many centuries when 
Captain James Cook's discovery, in 1778, brought them 
to the attention of the outside world. A few years later, 
Kamehameha the Great united all islands in the group 
and set up a Polynesian kingdom which lasted almost a 
hundred years. During that century, the government be- 
came progressively more receptive to ideas from abroad— 
particularly American ideas. By 1818, nearly 200 for- 
eigners were living there. 

Early in the nineteenth century, foreign trade was in- 
troduced; missionaries began arriving in 1820. Agricul- 
tural techniques improved, especially the growing of 
sugar cane. The native population, however, due princt- 
pally to diseases introduced by the “white” man’s civiliza- 
tion, dropped from an estimated 300,000 in 1778 to 
70,000 by 1853. This decline, together with the Ha- 
waiian’s natural @islike for difficult field work, led to the 
importation by the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society 
of 300 Chinese laborers in 1852-53. They were followed 
by a steady stream of immigrant workers from various 
lands: Polynesians from other Pacific islands and thou- 
sands of Chinese, Portuguese, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Japanese. Manv returned to their homelands when 
their contracts expired; many others remained to estab- 
lish homes. 

When, in 1875, a reciprocal trade treaty with the 


other island products to be sent to the American market 
duty free, the need for still more plantation labor became 
acute. From 1886 to 1907 (when a “gentleman's agree- 
ment” put an end to male Japanese immigration) , several 
thousand Japanese arrived each year. 

The Territory of Hawaii was formally organized in 
1900, About 40 per cent of its population of 154,000 
were Japanese; about 25 per cent were Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian; about 17 per cent were Chinese; and about 
12 per cent were Portuguese. Few mainland Americans 
were willing to homestead in the islands and, in an effort 
to procure non-Oriental farmers, some 12,000 settlers 
from Spain and Portugal were brought in between 1906 
and 1913. Many of them did not stay, but those who did 
imported several thousand Puerto Ricans to work their 
plantations. From 1900 to 1910, about 2,000 Koreans 
immigrated to the islands, most of them remaining. 
A few Philippine families were brought to the islands 
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in 1906, and since then the Philippines have supplied 
Jarge numbers of laborers. In recent years, the Caucasian, 
or haole, group has grown more rapidly than any other. 
Many who came to visit stayed to live, attracted by the 
beauty of the islands and their booming business and 
industry. This flow of mainlanders to the islands, appre- 
ciable enough before World War II, has since increased, 


and today the “white” group is the largest of all. 


Benen its polyracial history, one would ex- 
~pect Hawaii to be a hotbed of antagonism. Yet all 
recent studies by sociologists and Congressional commit- 
tees have agreed that Hawaii is, in all essential respects, 
a peaceful, democratic American community. Among 
other things, the behavior of its people in two world 
wars has proved that Orientals aad natives with Poly- 
nesian ancestry can become, and have become, useful and 
Joyal American citizens. 

Hawaiian aspirations have become progressively more 
American. The main goal of the revolution of 1893, 
which overthrew the kingdom, was to achieve annexa- 
tion by the United States. As long ago as 1864, President 
Lincoln wrote of Hawaii: “Its people are free, and its 
laws, language, and religion are largely the fruit of our 
teaching and example.” New England missionaries helped 
found the educational system that has been a powerful 
influence for democracy. English was the language of 
instruction in the public schools which opened almost a 
century ago. “Illiteracy in the islands among native-born 
citizens,’ reported a Congressional sub-committee in 
1946, “is almost non-existent. Hawaii has well-equipped 
schools throughout the Territory. . . . The standards of 
instruction, according to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, are the same as on the mainland and higher 
than those in many states.” 

The American pattern predominates in politics, re- 
ligion, business, industry, and social life. Fourteen news- 
papers and thirteen periodicals are published in the 
islands. Americanization programs have been fostered by 
the Christian churches, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, fraternal groups, and 
clubs of many kinds. Fair play has been encouraged, espe- 
cially in sports, The result has been that most immigrants, 
quick to take the opportunities offered, have bettered 
their status through education, and their children and 
grandchildren are as thoroughly American as are the 
descendants of European immigrants in the United States. 
Young Hawaii, in fact, looks upon the “old country” 
and its ancient customs with boredom and disdain. 

The ethnic salvaticn of Hawaii has been the fact that 
there has been no single line of racial predominance. If 
one wished to “draw the line,” where would he start? 
Leading members of the community may have as many as 
four or five ancestral strains. To have the blood of 
ancient Hawaii in one’s veins, by the way, is a social 
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asset here. And blood strains are becoming increasingly 
mixed as time goes on. Almost 40 per cent of recent 
Hawaiian marriages have been inter-racial; intermixture 
was greatly accelerated during World War II. A new, 
still more cosmopolitan amalgam is in the making. 
There is an enormous native pride in Hawaii's war 
record. Before the attack on Pearl Harbor, there was 
much fear that the Japanese element—the largest immi- 
grant group and the last to be assimilated—could not be 
trusted in a war against Japan. These fears were soon 
put to rest. The “AJA’s” (Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry), like other groups in Hawaii, were good Ameri- 
can patriots. Robert L. Shivers, FBI agent assigned to 
Honolulu during the war, testified that not one single 
act of sabotage or fifth-column activity was committed in 
Hawaii before, during, or after the Pearl Harbor bomb- 
ing. The heroic record of the Nisei soldiers in the One 
Hundredth Infantry Battalion during the Italian cam- 
paign, and the loyal services of Hawaiian Japanese inter- 
preters, from Corregidor to Tokyo, won the admiration 
of America. A final count of Hawaii's war casualtics 
shows that 80 per cent of those killed and 88 per cent of 
the wounded were of Japanese descent. The chief effect 
of the war on the Japanese group was to bring them 
closely into the life of the community. Fears that they 
might vote as a racial bloc were likewise proved un- 
founded. The 1946 Congressional report states: ‘Such 
evidence of ‘bloc voting’ as exists among Americans of 
Japanese ancestry is not likely to assume serious propor- 
tions, because they, like other peoples, are divided among 
themselves by political, social, and economic differences.” 
Political allegiance in Hawaii today is fairly equally 
divided between the Democrats and the Republicans. 


HE historical tradition of Hawaiian hospitality, which 

goes back to the earliest times, still prevails. The 
spirit of tolerance, the “aloha spirit,” is a community 
goal. Inciters of racial antagonism are speedily and firmly 
rebuked. To reveal racial prejudice in Hawaii is to com- 
mit political suicide, 

Naturally, the inter-racial picture in Hawaii is smudged 
with some dark colors. Paternalism and discrimination 
have occasionally marred the record. Prejudice does exist, 
here as elsewhere. There is some grumbling and mutter- 
ing. The point is, though, that the spirit of “racial aloha” 
works so well that the mutter never becomes a shriek. 

When Hawaii becomes the forty-ninth state, and a 
bastion of American strength in the Pacific, the world 
will recognize that polyracism need not be a barrier to 
the achievement of full Americanism. According to Sena- 
tor Cordon, “As a nation, the United States, by granting 
statehood to Hawaii at this juncture of history, could 
demonstrate to the world that it means what it says and 
practices what it urges when advocating true democracy 


for all peoples.” 
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Lost Cause, 1948 


BY ROWENA W. TOBIAS 


Charleston, S. C., August 4 
HILE the Dixiecrat fireworks fizzled through 
the headlines, the South's last-ditch abortive bat- 
tle to preserve a one-party, one-color political system 
has been lost in Charleston’s Federal District Court. The 
last citadel of “white-only” voting has beer breached by 
federal fiat, a far more significant fact in Changing the 
pattern of Southern politics than all the shenanigans of 
Thurmond, Wright, Laney, and company. Judge J. Waites 
Waring, in ruling, on July 16, that Negroes must be 
allowed to enrol and vote in Democratic Party primaries 
in South Carolina, and that no qualifying oath of oppo- 
sition to the “so-called FEPC law” may be required of 
them, has closed the last legal loophole against Negro 
participation in Southern politics. In the first week that 
the party books were opened to Negroes, over 4,300 of 
them enroled in Charleston County alone. 

South Carolina has been the test case. This is the state 
which has gone furthest in seeking legal stratagems to 
keep Negroes out of party affairs. After the Supreme 
Court decision giving Lonnie E. Smith, a Negro, the 
right to vote in the Texas primaries of 1944, leaders of 
the South Carolina Democratic Party decided to erase 
all statutes concerning primaries from the state code and 
adopt the line that the party here is a private club hold- 
ing private nominations. Waring’s decision slashes away 
this technical interpretation and returns to the heart of 
the matter—that primaries are a part of the election 
machinery and, in South Carolina, the only effective and 
meaningful election. He has invited South Carolina “to 
rejoin the Union’ in these words: “It is time to... 
adopt the American way of conducting elections.” 

Other Southern states have carefully observed develop- 
ments in South Carolina. Georgia’s last primaries were 
open to Negroes, Alabama's new qualifications apply 
equal treatment to white and Negro, and Mississippi's 
policy of intimidation of Negroes has not been altogether 
successful. South Carolina remained the last state with a 
“pure” white primary, and if its politicians had won, 
the rest of the South would quickly have followed 
the battle-plan laid down here. An interesting parallel 
can be drawn between the present era and the days pre- 
eding the Civil War, when South Carslina also gave 
active and ideological leadership to a lost Southern cause. 





ROWENA W. TOBIAS, a veteran news paperwoman 
in Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., is the author 
of “Charleston Murders,” recently published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 
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The personalities involved heighten the basic drama 
of the story. In spite of Southern howls about “out- 
side interference,” the decisive blow against white su- 
premacy has been delivered by a native son of Charles- 
ton. Judge Waring is the scion of an old and conservative 
family, and a former leader in South Carolina machine 
politics. His inside knowledge of party tactics, in fact, 
has enabled him to circumvent all the twists and turns of 
t S-pulitical leaders. His new status as a social outcast and 
‘almost a “lunatic” has, it is true, contributed some bitter- 
“hess to his clashes with lawyers who appear in his court 
on day-to-day matters, but it has not deterred him in his 
adherence to Constitutional principles. 

Robert McC. Figg, a lawyer with a brilliant record as 
prosecutor, originated the idea of removing the primary 
laws from the state code. He also acts as an advisor to the 
party and to South Carolina's Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond, the fair-haired boy of the Dixiecrats. Figg, who 
does not come from an old-line Southern family, could 
be compared to John C. Calhoun, defending a doomed 
class and tradition and often recognizing the inade- 
quacies of the men and events for which he serves as 
apologist. But his public allegiance to “states’ rights” is 
unswerving. 

The Governor, fairly young and fairly liberal, for the 
South, is also an important figure in this historic moment 
His ambitions and his inclination for personal publicity 
have catapulted him into the front of the white-suprem- 
acy armies (just as they got him into Life, standing on his 
head), but his battalions, whether or not he realizes it, 
are fighting for control over what remains of a wrecked 
Democratic Party, and not for the Presidency. Since even 
this limited campaign seems like another lost cause, 
Thurmond’s leadership here may cost him the Senatorial 
seat that he had hoped to win in 1950. One observer 
at a recent meeting of the Dixiecrats in Jackson, Miss., 
summed up the movement by citing Jim Watson's com- 
ment on the 1920 Republican convention that nominated 
Harding: “There I stood, knee-deep in midgets.” 

While the hotheads hare off after the Dixiecrats, most 
local politicians are still trying to decide what course to 
follow. Some adopt the plan of W. W. Ball, the irascible 
and autocratic editor of the Charleston New’s and Courier, 
who wants to abolish primaries altogether and nominate, 
in aristocratic conventions, “men of property.’” Others 
hope to establish new qualifications for voting in the 
national elections that may nullify most of the potential 
Negro ballots. Still others look forward with genuine 
relief to a two-color, two-party system which will break 
the Solid South and return it to national prestige and 
participation in both major parties. Now, they believe, 
all Southerners who are actually Republican in economic 
and social principle will find it respectable to join the 
G. O. P. Thus, in the end, a free ballot for Negroes may 
mean a free ballot for white Southerners, 
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Conservative Crusader 
WASHINGTON WITCH-HUN?. By 
Bert Andrews. Random House. $2.50. 
N?: long ago, Westbrook Pegler 
chose the New York Herald- 
Tribune 


petulant crusades. 


as the target of one of his most 
His thesis was that 
subversion had reared its reddish head 
inside this venerable journalistic insti- 
tution, once again exploiting the hope- 
less innocence of American capitalism. 
Pegler was aroused by many unortho- 
doxies in the Tribune's personality, but 
he seemed especially pained by its ir- 
reverence toward the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee and its fiery 
civil libertarianism on a front. 
Bert Andrews, chief of the Tribune’s 
Washington bureau, was undoubtedly 
responsible for much of Pegler’s dis- 


wide 


temper. Yet Pegler was never able to 
get the goods on Andrews—which must 
have been particularly aggravating; in 
fact, Andrews must have baffled Peg- 
ler almost as much as he bewilders the 
Pravda analysts who long ago revealed 
that Washington correspondents are in 
steady communication with their Wall 
Street masters. 

The story of Andrews is almost as 
meaningful as some of the case histories 
he recites in this volume. He is an ac- 
knowledged, practicing conservative. He 
has never been accused of any major 
New Deal heresies. He is also an able, 
imaginative newspaperman with an un- 
complicated belief in traditional Ameri- 
can values. Thus, he was brought up to 
believe that a man is innocent until his 
guilt is established. He has always as- 
sumed that an American (even one who 
works for the government) is entitled 
to learn the charges against him before 
he is abruptly “red-listed” and his earn- 
ing power destroyed. In broader terms, 
Andrews is convinced that Communist 
ideas can be most effectively whipped in 
the market-place of opinion. 

With this equipment, he found him- 
self suddenly transformed last year 
from a soft-voiced political reporter into 
a crusader for civil liberty. It was the 
case of “Mr. Blank” that produced this 
result. “Mr. Blank,” as most Ameri- 





cans know by now, is the celebrated 
anonymity who—along with nine other 
unnamed peremptorily 
fired from the State Department as a 
“security risk,” without being given any 
hint as to the circumstances of his fall 


pe rsons—was 


from grace. 

This book is largely an elaboration of 
the memorable dispatches that Andrews 
wrote for the Herald-Tribune in con- 
nection with I'affaire Blank and other 
“loyalty” controversies. He reviews the 
gory details of the State Department's 
performance, climaxed by a wonderful 
Washington irony—the attempted Con- 
gressional crucifixion of Hamilton Rob- 
inson, the State Department's former 
security officer and grand inquisitor. 
Robinson (now resigned) handled the 
dismissals of Mr. Blank and company. 
One of the most dramatic passages in 
this volume is the bleak transcript of 
Blank’s final interview with Robinson, 
in which the victimized employee 
begged for some clue to the nature of 
the charges against him; Robinson cold- 
iy told him to search his own memory. 
The scene is worthy of Koestler’s treat- 
ment. And it was Robinson who, sev- 
eral months later, was hauled up to 
Capitol Hill following the disclosure 
that one of his second cousins was sus- 
pected of Comnmunist activity. His first 
plea, of course, was for a full statement 
of any evidence linking him with his 
sinister relative. 


LARGELY because of Andrews and 
others like him in the press and radio 
corps, the State Department purge had 
a relatively happy ending. After many 
weeks of pressure, the Department re- 
treated to a previously unprepared posi- 
tion. It permitted the accused to resign 
“without prejudice.” Mr. Blank finally 
found new employment after a night- 
mare of run-around and rejection. And 
the episode had a sobering effect on a 
lot of Washington administrators. 

In the present setting, Andrews’s 
chapters on the Condon case and the 
Hollywood probe may be his timeliest 
words. It is increasingly apparent that 
Washington’s oppressive intellectual 
climate is created by the heat-waves 


from Congress rather than the govern. 
ment “‘loyalty’’ inquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the investigations of government 
personnel have chiefly established the 
integrity of the overwhelming majority 
of federal workers and debunked the 
alarmist outcries of the G. O. P. The 
inquiries have apparently been con- 
ducted with fairness and restraint, and 
even those agencies—like the State De- 
partment—which are not subject to the 
scrutiny of the Loyalty Review Board 
have shown increasing concern for pro- 
cedural safeguards. But this moderation 
has apparently raised the fever of the 
know-nothing cabal in Congress. 

Andrews leaves little doubt of his 
lack of respect for the methods and mo- 
tives of the Thomas committee. The 
smear-and-run technique of the House 
group is dramatically illustrated in the 
stories he retells. Writing under the 
pressure of a publishing deadline, he 
has inevitably left many questions un- 
answered. The great questions involve 
the scope and limitations of the Con- 
gressional investigating committee. The 
business of exposure of secret political 
societies is a legitimate weapon of dem- 
ocratic self-defense. Few liberals would 
rise in protest against a systematic Con- 
gtessional study of the revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan; and anyone who has read 
the report of the Canadian Spy Com- 
mission will pause before dismissing as 
total fantasy the current testimony on 
underground Communist operations dur- 
ing World War II. The crucial prob- 
Jem is to formulate procedures which 
prevent reckless and ruthless character- 
assassination and assure real protection 
for the innocent. It may well be, for ex- 
ample, that the immunity from libel af- 
forded witnesses before Congressional 
committees has become ap intolerable 
invitation to slander. 

The Thomas committee (and _ its 
ptedecessors) have proved beyond dis- 
pute the need for drastic reform. Among 
other services he has rendered, Bert An- 
drews has underlined the same point. 
He has also given a lot of mewspaper- 
men a renewed pride in their frequently 
abused profession. 

JAMES A. WECHSLER 
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The Giant Task 


FROM THE LEAGUE TO U. N. By 
Gilbert Murray. Oxford University 
Press. $4.50. 


T Is one of the paradoxes of English 
oe that one of its great fighters 
for world peace is a mild-mannered 
classical scholar from the cloistered re- 
treats of Oxford. At eighty-two Gilbert 
Murray is still a fighter, bloodied in his 
long battle to make the League the dom- 
inant force in world affairs, unbowed as 
he looks forward to the tasks that face 
the United Nations. We should be 
grateful to the Oxford University Press 
for deciding to bring together in one 
collection nine of his lectures delivered 
between 1934 and 1946. 

They constitute a remarkable testa- 
ment of a man who never allowed his 
idealism to blind him to the brute reali- 
ties of the struggle for power or to re- 
strain him from bitter censure of those 
men and nations who betrayed the 
peace. In an introductory chapter he 
confesses his own mistakes in counting 
on the League’s success. He “under- 
estimated the increased violence of na- 
tionalist passions’; he “overrated the 
military value of a combination of al- 
lies, most of them of second- or third- 
rate military resources, as against one 
highly organized great power; he failed 
to convince his own countrymen of the 
value of cooperation among the intel- 
lectual leaders of all nations in contrib- 
uting to the creation of a world mind. 

These lectures provide a remarkably 
acute analysis of the process in which the 
comfortable Cosmos of the nineteenth 
century was dissolved by the corrosive 
acids—political, economic, moral—of 
the twentieth. The Cult of Violence, 
written in 1933, has an alarming rele- 
vance for today. Its concluding sen- 
tence is: “We can only conquer Bol- 
shevism by making the mass of men 
happier than the Bolsheviks make them ; 
we can only conquer despotism by 
showing that free men live a nobler life 
than slaves.” Constantly he returns to 
the theme of nationalism and the tra- 
ditional diplomatists who “resented the 
intrusion of moral ideas into politics.” 
As early as June, 1945, he underscores 
the dangers implicit in the Security 

Council veto. and anticipated the cold 
war that would inevitably develop be- 
tween Russia and the Western democ- 


racies. And in his last lecture, delivered 
‘in October, 1946, several months be- 
fore Secretary Marshall's lecture at 
Harvard, he says: ‘There is one supreme 
task now incumbent upon the Western 
World and most of all upon Britain. 
It is to repair the damages of war, par- 
ticularly in Europe.” 

His chapters on the United Nations 
are valuable contributions to an under- 
standing of the giant tasks, the ob- 
stacles, and the possibilities inherent in 
this second effort to build world peace. 

J. KING GORDON 


An Adult Stevenson 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 
David Daiches. New Directions. $2. 


NE curious result ef the revolt 

against Victorianism is that Eng- 
lish literature between 1880 and 1914 
has suffered far more casualties than 
the main body of Victorian literature. 
Thackeray and Trollope, Browning and 
even Tennyson have come through, but 
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“A triumph of narrative genius, 


character insight, and human 


“An extremely moving and daring love 
—MILTON MERLIN, Los Angeles Times 


“An exciting and intensely moving story, 
the finest that Greene has written.” 
—The Atlantic Monthly 


“A brilliant performance in the art of 
—ROGER PIPPETT, \. ¥. Star 
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the attacks of Frank Swinnerton, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and John Middleton 
Murry on the gradualists of the late 
Victorian confusion become the 
more or less standard criticism. 

David Daiches’s ‘Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’” comes at a strategic moment to 
nail down the revived but uneasy in- 
The book 


hardly encourage publishers to rush out 


have 


terest in Stevenson. will 
a new complete works, however, for 
it neither minimizes the weaknesses that 
killed Stevenson off nor prescribes a 
dose of romance for whatever makes us 
nervous. Mr. Daiches 
anyone else that romance is romance, 
but he is interested in levels of value 
within the genre and in the qualities 
Stevenson adds to the basic ingredient. 
As readers of his “Virginia Woolf” 
(an earlier volume in the same series) 
will expect, he brings to the novels 


is as aware as 


a tight structural and textural criticism 
combined with an unobtrusive but 
steady evaluation. The result restores 


honest achievement with- 


Stevenson's 








—~THOMAS SUGRUE, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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out offering comfort to any surviving 
remnant of the compact 
Mr. Daiches does this by rescuing 


majority. 


Stevenson from the special category of 
a “teller of tales’ and examining his 
work by the standards of adult litera- 
ture. The honest achievement is largely 
in the novels. Rereading “Travels with 
a Donkey,” ‘Virginibus Puerisque,” 
and “A Child’s Garden of Verses’ is 
a daunting prospect, and such a Ph. D. 
regimen, Mr. Daiches implies, will 
still not be rewarding. The essays re- 
main precious and sermonizing, the 
poems of interest to biographers. Even 
the stories, which Swinnerton was in- 
clined to spare, are important merely 
as the purest samples available of what 
Stevenson meant by “‘romance’’—adven- 
ture mixed with an optimistic morality. 

The novels have value in direct pro- 
portion to Stevenson's progress in add- 
ing context and human situation to this 
simple blend. “Treasure Island” is pure 
adventure, differing from the pulps only 
in a high finish and neat patterning, a 
picturesque setting, and an inconspicu- 
ous and fallible hero. In “Kidnapped,” 
adventure mixes with psychology, his- 
tory, topography, and autobiography, 
with history and topography dominant. 
“The Master of Ballantrae’”’ is a transi- 
tional novel, in which, though the wild 
plot spoils the tragic effect, history be- 
comes a background for the psychologi- 
cal situation rather than a pretext for 
romance or region. And in the unfin- 
ished “Weir of Hermiston,” written a 
decade and more before “The Way of 
All Flesh” and “Clayhanger,” character 
and the father-conflict inherent in the 
Victorian social code completely domi- 
nate contrivance, and history and topog- 
raphy illuminate character. The develop- 
ment is not an unbroken one. There are 
lapses like the self-projection of “David 
Balfour.” But Mr. Daiches traces a 
visible progression. The chapter on 
“Weir of Hermiston”— with its tragic 
atmosphere, realistic style, objective 
characterization, and integrated love 
story—is the core of the book. 

Mr. Daiches resorts to biographical 
criticism only occasionally, and then to 
explain rather than to justify. He sees 
the adjustment of the bohemian to mid- 
dle class standards as determining the 
quality, though not the value, of Stev- 
enson’s work. He avoids the tuberculosis 
cliché and emphasizes the effect on 


Stevenson’s later novels of long con- 
flict between father and son, and the 
break-up of the early affair with Kate 
Drummond, the Highland blacksmith’s 
daughter. 

American readers are likely to be 
more reserved than Mr. Daiches in ad- 
miration for Stevenson’s Scottish topog- 
raphy. But granting a Scotsman’s special 
qualification for entering sympathetical- 
ly into this refined form of patriotism, 
a rereading of “Weir of Hermiston” 
shows a blend of atmosphere and char- 
acter that is surprisingly impressive. The 
sharp deviation from Stevenson's pre- 
vious work suggests the interaction of 
character and historic setting in Hardy. 

Mr. Daiches’s earlier books showed 
the rather unusual combination of dis- 
cipline with an independence from 
prevailing critical mores. His disparage- 
ment of literary reference in ‘The 
Wasteland” anticipated the newer poets’ 
recoil from the “Brihadaranyaka.” At 
a time when the dual standard seemed 
to many less consistent than it does 
now, he defended Conrad against the 
charge of sociological irrelevance while 
rescuing Galsworthy from the opposite 
charge of propagandizing. Again, in 
“Stevenson,” he has the courage to ap- 
ply literary standards to a genre suffer- 
ing most from its own well-wishers. 

JAMES HALL 


Tales of Arthur Machen 

TALES OF HORROR AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL. By Arthur Mach- 
en. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.95. 


T IS doubtful whether this collection 

of the best—so long out of print— 
of Arthur Machen’s excursions into the 
horrible and the supernatural will re- 
vive any widespread interest in a fine 
but unsatisfying writer. The twenty-five 
years since the dast of these tales was 
written have taken the edge off the 
particular sense of evil with which he 
was concerned. What one remembers 
after reading is what one remembers 
from long ago: the magnificent feeling 
for lonely and forbidding places, the 
scenes of ancient evil; the preoccupation 
with the sinister world which for 
Machen lay always under the daily sur- 
face; the dimness of characterization; 
and the long-drawn-out unclimactic cli- 
maxes of horror seen through a glass 


darkly. The failure here is that of 
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most such tales: the atmosphere is 4). 
ways more convincing than anything 
that happens. The secret places visited 
by the bewitched child in The White 
People are unforgettable, and so are 
the Welsh countryside in The Terror 
and the mounting horror of The Great 
God Pan, but one forgets what finaily 
comes of all this. In purely rational 
writers such as Mrs. Radcliffe, also 4 
master of atmosphere, these matters are 
likely to be better managed; there js 
the horrible and then there is a com. 
monplace explanation. Although the art 
is impure, it has a kind of coherence 
But Machen, abominating nineteenth. 
century science and twentieth-century 
psychoanalysis, believed in the Celtic 
occult, which in its very nature is not 
capable of rational explanation; so his 
dénouements are vague just where they 
should be clear, One wants to know 
about the evil which lies under the sur- 
face, and the atmosphere does nt 
compensate for his failure to explain 
the inexplicable. ERNEST JONES 


The Dynamics of Parties 

THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. By Roy Franklin 
Nichols. The Macmillan Company. 
$7.50. 

LINCOLN AND THE WAR GOVEK- 


Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50 

HE state of major political parties 

has always been an index of crises 
in American history. These two schol- 
arly monographs are reminders that the 
condition of the parties has more than 
symptomatic significance, that far from 
being cash registers which merely ring 
up the accounts of economic interests, 
the parties are independent social forces 
of capital importance. 

Modern parties have permanent sal- 
aried professional organizations work- 
ing under the direction of a masional 
chairman. Before the Civil War such 
centralizing agencies were lacking; the 
relative decentralization in the structure 
of the federal government and in popu- 
lar sentiment was paralleled by decen- 
tralization in the major parties. The 
Democratic Party, which was dominant 
from 1829 to 1861, was not so much 
a national organization as a federation 
of state machines. Professor Nichols’s 
book traces the disruption of that fed- 
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eration and the consequent disruption 
of the Union. Professor Hesseltine’s is 
, study of Lincoln’s achievement dur- 

9 the war in welding the Republican 

ute machines into a firm and stable 
national agency. The Civil War emerges 
15 a total victory of national centraliza- 

yn embracing the parties as well as the 
»overnment. 

Both authors have heavily emphasized 
intelligent statecraft. Professor Nichols 

cludes that “poverty-stricken” states- 
manship was at fault in the disruption 
of the Democratic Party. Explaining 
President Buchanan's failure at a cru- 
cial point to adopt a proposal that might 
have led to party unity, he comments 
that “he lacked the intelligence to heed 
this sound advice.’ Professor Hesseltine 
makes intelligence still more central: 
Lincoln’s victory over the governors was 
the triumph of a superior intellect... . 
The victory of naticnalism over localism, 
of centralization over states’ rights, was, 
in the last analysis, a victory of a keener 
intellect over men of lesser minds.” 

If the collapse of the Democratic 
Party is to be viewed as a failure of 
intelligence and the rise of the Repub- 
lican Party as a triumph of intelligence, 
and if this canon of historical explana- 
tion is to be adopted by other historians 
and extended to other successes and fail- 
ures, I think it is clear how little any 
political history would illuminate. The 
coming of the depression in 1929 could 
be, for example, a result of the failure 
of intelligence among Republican lead- 
ers; the political successes of the New 
Deal would be the victory of a keener 
intellect over lesser ones. We would 
now be in the midst of another Demo- 
cratic failure of intelligence. And so on. 

I do not wish to do an injustice to 
these two substantial and valuable 
books, but merely to expose the impli- 
cations of a kind of historical thinking 
to which they occasionally succumb. I 
doubt whether the intelligence of po- 
litical leaders is one of the more sig- 
nificant variables by which our political 
fortunes can be explained. Both authors, 
in fact, have reviewed several other 
causes which have much more explana- 
tory value. Professor Nichols has done 
a particularly good job, employing mas- 
sive research to unravel the muitiple 
factors behind the split in the Demo- 
cratic Party which helped to give Lincoln 
the victory in 1860. 


In the 1850's a political crisis and 
an economic collapse struck the coun- 
try simultaneously. Business enterprise 
developed so rapidly that political is- 
sues were forced to a head before po- 
litical leaders could prepare to handle 
Politics too often infused 
with the feverish spirit of speculation 
and promotion as well as with the raw- 
ness and ready violence of the frontier. 
As the Democratic Party, once an in- 
strument through which the democratic 
impulses of the people could be ex- 
pressed, fell into the hands of militant 
Southerners whose aims were incompati- 


them. was 


ble with majority opinion, it became an 
instrument for choking democracy. It 
became, in particular, the agent of a 
futile attempt to stem the tide of free 
labor by carrying slavery into territories 
where all the facts of geography, cli- 
mate, and social mobility were against 
it. The backward condition of the South 
set a premium upon hotheaded and irre- 
sponsible leadership, while the en- 
crusted conservatism of the Northeast- 
ern wing of the party led to passivity 
and ineptness. Local leaders were in- 
capable of taking a sufficiently inclusive 
view of national developments to formu- 
late a workable program. The Civil War 
“was the product of the chaotic lack of 
system in ascertaining and directing the 
public will, a chaos exploited with lit- 
tle regard for the welfare of the gen- 
eral public by irresponsible and blind 
operators of local political machinery 
unchecked by any adequate central or- 
ganization.” 

Lincoln, according to Professor Hes- 
seltine, supplied such an adequate cea- 
tral organization at the cost of a run- 
ning battle with the Northern war gov- 
ernors over troops, supplies, and the 
control of policy. It is easy to accept 
Professor Hesseltine’s conclusion that 
Lincoln’s was the commanding intelli- 
gence in the North and that as political 
craftsmen the governors were no match 
for him. But it is also true that carry- 
ing on a major war demands central 
organization and leadership and that a 
President who brings his party into 
power for the first time in its history 
has an instrument of unusual power in 
the federal patronage. Lincoln had three 
main sources of strength—the army, the 
patronage, and the people—and he used 
them all well. Being somewhere in the 
middle of the political spectrum he 
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probably stood as close as anyone to 
the 
mind in deciding policy on such con- 


average sentiment of the popular 
troversial matters as emancipation. Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine is with Lincoln all the 
way—which is always a safe position 
for the I doubt that it is 
necessary, however, in appreciating Lin- 
coln’s statecraft, to be so severe with 


historian. 


what Professor Hesseltine calls “the hu- 
manitarian gabble” of the radicals or to 
stigmatize the Abolitionists’ motive us 
a “drive to pervert the war from its 
original purpose of preserving the Union 
to a crusade for freeing the slaves and 
confiscating Southern property.” It is 
true that the Abolitionists had their 
limitations of vision; but so long as 
little 
to offer, 
task of rediscovering the contributions 


have 
counter-limitations 


academic historians more 


than the 
of dissenters to our political heritage 
will unfortunately be left to such people 
as Howard Fast. 

RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


The German Problem 


GERMAN REALITIES. By Gustav 
Stolper. Reynal and Hitchcock $3.75. 
O GUSTAV STOLPER'’S last pas- 
sionate effort—he died a few days 
after finishing “German Realities’ — 
we owe a book which may well be com- 
pared with Keynes's “Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” What Keynes did 
for Versailles, Stolper does for Yalta 
and Potsdam. There will be criticism 
from the left, and with good reason. 
The late economist was a believer in 
“municipal socialism,” but he was also a 
believer in laissez faire; and he hated 
the Soviet leaders as much as he hated 
Hitler. In general his argument is based 
On economic, historical, humanitarian 
grounds; but at moments he gives us to 
understand that while Germany must in 
any case be allowed to rebuild its in- 
dustries and to run them freely in order 
to live, it may also be needed as a bul- 
wark against the East. He might well 
have restricted himself to German reali- 
ties: economic stagnation and misery ia 
Germany must be overcome, and it is 
irrelevant to raise the Soviet menace as 
a reason 
This show of bias weakens but does 
not vitiate Stolper’s argument. And un- 
fortunately the left, so far, has pro- 
duced no document on Germany which 
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displays grasp of vital economic 
facts or the thoroughly informed and 
human earnestness of this analysis by a 


member of Herbert Hoover's mission. 
The book comes late. Stolper’s dev- 


astating criticism is concentrated on 
the Quebec program (‘‘The industries 
of the Ruhr and the Saar would there- 
fore be put out of action, closed down’’), 
the Yalta and Potsdam decisions, the 
first American occupation directive and 
the Allied Control Council's first level- 
of-incustry plan. These plans and direc- 
tives, including the payment of repara- 
tions in capital assets, pointed to a 
greatly restricted German industrial out- 
put—principally in order to eliminate 
the German war potential. Stolper ex- 
plodes the fallacy in his reasoning, as it 
had already been exploded in Hoover's 
report. Any industry can be converted to 
the uses of war, but the conversion takes 
time and cannot be kept secret. 

It is possible to keep German steel 
from being used for the manufacture of 
tanks—given a permanent policy and 
the will to enforce it. The attempt to 
eliminate the possibility of such use is 
a monstrous pseudo-solution born of a 
lack of trust in the permanence of any 
policy and the will to carry it out. 

The revised Anglo-American level-of- 
industry plan has already done away 
with many of Dr. Stolper’s objections. 
It is probable that before long his wishes 
will be entirely fulfilled and that the 
western Germans allowed to 
produce what they can and sell it where 
they can. It is also probable that this 
revision will come too late to do much 
good psychologically and that the Ger- 
man economic misery of the past three 
years is already crystallizing into some 
dark and hostile myth which bodes ill 
for the future. 

According to Dr. Stolpet’s statistics, 
the Western world has little to fear 
from such a myth. He asserts that Ger- 
many is destroyed once and for all as a 
military nation and that its population 
will have been reduced to forty million 
by 1980. His figures are as conclusive as 
such biological statistics can be, and 
from the German point of view depress- 
ing indeed. But Germany's biological 
statistics must have been even more de- 
pressing after the Thirty Years’ War. 
There are factors here which statistics 
cannot measure; and besides, Stolper’s 
statistics are not always good. Adding 


will be 


up the Germans expelled from the east, 
he finds six million unaccounted for; 
then he hints at the possibility that these 
six milfion have been killed off by the 
Poles and Czechs; and a little later takes 
it for granted. Six million—''the fig- 
ure is about equal to the maximal esti- 
mate of Jews exterminated by the Nazis. 
The greatest crime against humanity in 
modern history has been answered by 
another crime of equal proportions.” 
Untrue. If extermination on such a scale 
had occurred we should have heard 
about it. The German expulsions are 
barbaric, fateful, and stupid enough as 
they are; there is no need for such a 
blatant exaggeration. 

There are other statements in “‘Ger- 
man Realities” which the reviewer can- 
not accept—actual historical errors, 
simplifications, false accents, dubious 
comparisons. Much nonsense was writ- 
fen during the war about the German 
“thousand-year conspiracy,” and it was 
to be expected that a reaction would fol- 
low. Perhaps we can congratulate our- 
selves that it goes no further than it 
does in Stolper's book. In exonerating 
nineteenth-century Germany he offers 
many sound arguments but overdoes his 
case; and he may have noticed as much 
himself, for even he needs a main cul- 
prit, and finds one—in Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

To say that until Hitler came to 
power Germany was “never out of tune 
with the spirit and the ethics of the 
times” makes the story considerably sim- 
pler than it is. To say that Germany 
was ‘‘Hitler’s first victim’ is both trite 
and untrue. Indignation, to be effective, 
should be more discriminating. It is one 
thing to protest against the new west- 
ern frontiers of Poland—''The light- 
heartedness with which the fate of East 
Germany was settled defies all histori- 
cal comparison”—and another to cry 
to high heaven because some German 
prisoners of war had been kept in 
France for a while to help rebuild what 
they destroyed. 

Yet such over- and understatements 
detract little from the value of Dr. 
Stolper’s accomplishment. “German 
Realities” is factual and systematic, a 
knowigg- book with an undertone of 
profound sadness. It was written by a 
reasonable man, but a man who was a 
friend of the past, a liberal conservative, 
a European who must have suffered 
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very much from the terrible upheaval of 
our times. He touches upon many mut. 
ters which are not likely to receive at. 
tention in this country but which are 
nevertheless significant for the future 
of our civilization—for instance, the 
psychological consequences of the de. 
struction of the German cities. 

All that Stolper hopes for is the re. 
vival of Germany industry, the incor. 
poration of western Germany in the 
Marshall Plan, the defense of a most 
precarious balance of power. Whoever 
considers the split between East and 
West as definite can hardly hope for 
anything better. GOLO MANN 


In Brief 


ESSAYS IN THE THEORY OF Ex. 
PLOY MENT. By Joan Robinson. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


N ARTICULATE and keen disciple 
; of Keynes, Mrs. Robinson wrote 
in 1936 a number of essays elaborating 
the system of thought which Keynes 
introduced. A new edition, with virtu- 
ally no changes, has now been published 
in England and imported by Macmillan. 
The work is technical, closely reasoned, 
and in the abstract vein common to both 
Keynes and the classicists whose conclu- 
sions he opposed. A book for economists 
and their libraries; other adventurous 
minds may sharpen their wits on it but 
should not regard the conclusions as 
gospel. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET. By Fai:- 
field Osborn. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


ERE is a readable little book te!) 

ing an old story, but a story so 
little regarded in practice that the book 
should be in the hands of every school- 
boy and schoolgirl and on the desk of 
every member of Congress and state 
legislator. Populations increase by steady 
multiplication; man ravages the earth 
by cutting its forests and letting its 
soil wash and blow away. In one region 
after another man deprives himself of 
the natural basis of adequate sustenance. 
There is hope; conservation has been 
discovered and is here and there applied, 
but it fights a continual battle against 
immediate interest and carelessness. Un- 
less we do better, desert and jungle 
will inherit the earth. 
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| Records 


ROM English Decca comes the first, 
K. 387, of Mozart's set of six string 
juartets dedicated to Haydn—one of 
yse that are less frequently played 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 








they are less beautiful and affecting ex- 
amples of Mozart’s matered quartet- 
writing—recorded by the Griller Quar- 
tet (ED-48, $9.45). I was much im- 
pressed by this group’s playing when it 
here after the war—not 
only by its technical perfection but by 
its rightness of musical feeling in tempo 
and phrasing. Hearing it again the past 
season I was disturbed by a new fussiness 
and affectation. And listening now to the 
first movement of the Mozart work I am 
disturbed by exaggeration this time of 
metrical and phraseological accentuation, 





first returned 


which produces a crude treatment of 
music which must be played with ele- 
gance amd grace. These qualities the 
Grillers do impart to the minuet move- 
ment, which they play beautifully; but 
even here there are traces of a precious- 
ness which is very pronounced in the 
slow movement. The performance is su- 
perbly reproduced; and on the whole 
the set is better than the old Columbia 
with the Roth Quartet performance. 

English Decca also has issued a re- 
cording of Debussy’s “Iberia” made by 
Miinch and the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra (ED-51, $7.35). I am unable to 
compare this performance with Reiner’s 
in the Columbia set; but I recall the 
deadness of the Columbia recorded 
sound, as against the rich resonance of 
the Decca, its spaciousness and distinct- 
ness which enable one to hear clearly 
the strands of the dense polyphonic tex- 
ture of the marvelous work. But pace 
is as important as tone; and I don't 
think it is only because I am accus- 
tomed to Toscanini’s tempos that the 
second movement, as Miinch conducts 
it, seems to drag, and the last seerns 
erratic in spots. The real trouble, I 
think, is that the music doesn’t move 
with continuity in Miinch’s tempo. Nev- 
ertheless I would say again that on the 
whole this recorded performance is 
preferable to the Reiner. 

As for Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic’ Sym- 
phony (ED-56, $13.65), Van Beinum’s 


performance with tee Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra is excellent, and 
is reproduced with a 
distinctness of beautiful recorded sound 
that enables me to hear things in Ber- 


spaciousness and 


lioz’s lively orchestral texture that I have 
no recollection of having heard before. 
I recall that the Monteux performance 
in the RCA Victor set was good and 
well reproduced, but not reproduced as 
superbly as Van Beinum’s. 

Frotn Victor comes a set (DM-1223, 
$3.50) of Falla’s engaging Seven Popu- 
lar Songs sung by Carmen Torres, so- 
prano, with a fresh, clear voice that gets 
a little shrill at times, and with superb 
piano accompaniments by John New- 
mark. 

Also a set (DM-1225, $4.75) of 
Borcdin’s Symphony No. 2 performed 
by Defauw with the Chicago Symphony. 
The Borodin method of repeating a few 
attractive themes in a number of differ- 
ent keys doesn’t produce much of a 
symphony. The performance is good 
and well reproduced. 

Also a set (DM-1224, $3.50) of en- 
gaging excerpts from Handel's “The 
Faithful Shepherd,” played by Kindler 
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with the National Symphony. I am un- 
able to say whether Kindler has chosen 
the same excerpts as Beecham; but I 
doubt that Beecham’s performance en- 
gulfs them in such mountainous seas of 
sound. The performance is well repro- 
duced. 

And a few single discs: the Dance of 
the Seven Veils from Strauss’s “Salome,” 
terrible music well performed by Beech- 
am with the Royal Philharmonic and 
well reproduced (12-0344, $1.25); 
Liszt's Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104 for 
piano, which I find pretentious in its 
quiet way, and which is well played by 
William Kapell (12-0342, $1.25); Bar- 
tdk’s Rondo No. 1 on a Folk Tune 
and Bulgarian Dance No. 1 from “Mi- 
krokosmos” for piano, and Khatchatu- 
rian’s Chant Poéme for violin and piano, 
all of which are, in their various ways, 
poor music, and all of which are well 
performed by Maro Ajemian, pianist, 
and Anahid (12- 
0343, $1.25). 


Ajemian, violinist 


Next Week in The Nation 
David Wark Grifhth 


BY JAMES AGEE 
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Letters to the Editors 


Seattle Hootenany 


Dear Sars: 
these days don't know whether to laugh 
or cry over the tragi-comic public 
hearings recently conducted here by the 
state legislative committee on un-Amerfi- 


A lot of people in Seattle 


can activities, known locally as the Can- 
well committee. The committee, whose 
pre-hearing investigation was described 
in an editorial note in The Nation of 
July 24, is named after its chairman, A. 
S. Canwell of Spokane, a former por- 
trait photographer and deputy sheriff. 
Composed entirely of Republicans, it 
was established by a joint resolution of 
the 


sible purpose is to make recommenda- 


state legislature, and since its osten- 


tions for legislation on un-American 
activities, it has been okayed by the state 
supreme court, 

rhe public hearings, staged in late 
July, featured ‘Forty University of 
Washington Professors Forty!” and spe- 
cial guest artists brought all the way 
from New York. Among the latter 
were J. B. Matthews, former investiga- 
tor for the Dies committee; Howard 
Rushmore, of the New York Journal 
American; and George Hewitt, former 
New York Communist leader, who ex- 
plained that he had been taught to lie 
in Moscow. 

Three of the subpoenaed professors 
wouldn't say if they were Communists 
or not. But a more dramatic show was 
provided by the professors who admit- 
ted having become Communists during 
the depression and later quit the party. 
When asked to “squeal” on colleagues 
they had once known as comrades, all 
but one refused to do so, despite private 
warnings that they might never teach 
again and would lay themselves open to 
imprisonment if they didn’t “sing.” They 
were not, as some observers expected 
them to be, defiant or righteously indig- 
nant. To the last man and woman, they 
refused to testify, taking this stand with 
halting, strained voices and expressions 
which bespoke physical pain. One com- 
position teacher of sixty-six merely 


wept. Anthropologist Melville Jacobs 
slowly declared, “I cannot, Mr. Can- 
well, I simply cannot tell!” Another 
professor said that he would not be able 
to live with himself if he gave away 
the friends he considered to be loyal 
citizens. And English Professor Garland 


Ethel launched into, ‘To thine own self 
be true..." Their performances did 
not draw laughter, although Mr. Rush- 
more, who had recognized the quota- 
tion from Hamlet, referred thereafter to 
Dr. Ethel as ‘Professor Polonius.’’ The 
English teacher, by the way, was later 
cited for contempt. 

In the course of the hearing, the com- 
mittee came up with a few original 
twists that will probably be useful to 
un-American committees in other states. 
It produced one charge difficult to de- 
scribe; one of the attorneys for the pro- 
fessors thinks that it might be called the 
doctrine of “guilty though innocent.” 
This attorney, Edgar Henry, button- 
holed a committee member in a corri- 
dor outside the main hall—lawyers were 
not permitted to speak at the hearings 
—to ask whether it was believed thit a 
man could possibly be a Communist 
without knowing it. According to 
Henry, the committeeman’s reply was 
a simple, “Yes.” Henry then asked 
whether one of his clients could be con- 
sidered in this novel category. The pro- 
fessor in question had been subpoenaed 
because he was one of fifty-four teach- 
ers who, in 1935, had indorsed four 
other professors who had spoken on a 
platform with a man who, four years 
later, turned out to be a Communist. To 
Henry's second question, the committee- 
man again answered, “Yes,” but added, 
“If he'll confess, we'll let him go.” 

The whole spectacle—or hootenany, 
as one of the special witnesses chose to 
call it—may have had a happier end re- 
sult than many observers foresaw. Since 
the committee had raised the curtain on 
its burlesque by hinting broadly, if 
darkly, at the potential unmasking of 
150 campus Communists, and since one 
of the committeemen had, on the floor 
of the state legislature, wistfully con- 
templated being granted the power of 
summary execution of Communists, the 
eventual disclosure of only three prob- 
ables gave a nice surprise turn to the 
affair. As it was put editorially by the 
Post-Intelligencer, a Hearst paper and 
a strong supporter of the investigation, 
the hearings had been of great service 
in showing that the University of Wash- 
ington was not a hotbed of communism. 
This delighted almost everybody except 
the forty professors who had been sub- 
poenaed and the more than 100 who 








had been investigated. They had, ap. 
parently, not previously been aware of 
the true intention of the hearings, and 
could only register amazement when 
they learned what it was. 

WILMOTT RAGSDALE 
Seattle, Wash., August 6 


[Mr. Ragsdale, a former correspondent 
for Time and Life, is now on the 
West Coast at work on a novel, - 
EDITORS THE NATION } 


Is Rossi Objective? 


Dear Sirs: 1 should like to protest 
strongly against Mario Rossi's descrip. 
tion of the current Italian scene in your 
issue of July 24. I can only surmise that 
Mr. Rossi lives in a dream world of his 
own, where Stalinist shibboleths have 
taken the place of sealistic and logical 
reportage. 

He asserts that the De Gasperi gov- 
ernment is morally responsible for the 
attempt on Togliatti’s life. He reaches 
this by a fantastic route: De Gasperi 
is anti-Stalinist; the would-be assassin 
was anti-Stalinist; De Gasperi is there- 
fore responsible for the attempted as- 
sassination. To use this device in another 
context, Roosevelt was against un- 
employment; Hitler was against unci- 
ployment; therefore Roosevelt was 
Nazi. The same ridiculous line of rea- 
soning has been used by some Ameri 
cans who hold that Walter Reuthcr 
must have been shot by a Communist 

In discussing the Socialist Party con- 
gress, Rossi supports the refusal of 
Nenni and Basso to “split the working 
class” by taking an anti-Stalinist posi- 
tion. Although there have been many 
variations on the theme of working-class 
unity in eastern Europe recently, the 
true purpose of this unity is seldom re- 
vealed. Socialist attempts to split the 
unity of the German working class in 
the Nazi Labor Front were hardly 
blameworthy, because the unity in that 
case worked toward a totalitarian end. 
In Italy today, it should be the duty of 
Socialists to wreck the totalitarian unity 
of DiVittorio’s CGIL, and replace tt 
with a democratic trade-union structure. 
The CGIL is Stalin’s chief weapon in 
Italy, and until its nature is changed, 
Italian workers will have uneasy dreams 


of Czechoslovakia and the role that the 
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inited” working class played in de- 
fending democracy in that country. 

| should also like to criticize Rossi's 
attitude towards the land reforms pres- 
ently being undertaken by the Christian 
Democrats. He feels that, since the Ro- 
man Catholic church has come out for 
reform, there must be something fishy 

so Saragat, Pacciardi and Lombardo 
are betraying the working class and anti- 
clericalism by joining the De Gasperi 
covernment. This is a new high in doc- 
trinaire negativism. Rossi looks upon 
the Italians as voters, not human beings, 
ind it apparently has not occurred to 
him that some Socialists might be more 
concerned with the well-being of the 
people than with the possibility of the 
Catholic church kidnapping the prole- 
tariat. Saragat, Silone, and Lombardo 
have proven that they can rise above 
limitations of doctrinaire Marx- 
ism; Nenni and Basso have proven 
themselves the true heirs of the ‘‘Max- 
imalists,” who, by their stubborn re- 
fusal to work with non-Marxist demo- 
crats, opened the door to Mussolini and 
Fasc'sm. JOHN P. ROCHE 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 24 


the 


Justice Is Justice 


Dear Sirs: American liberals, in strange 
illiance with fierce nationalists, racial- 
ists, and theocrats, do not seem to realize 
the danger of the Palestine precedent. 
There was a country which had ceased 
to be Jewish two thousand years ago and 
which had been Arabic for fully a thou- 
sand years. An outside authority, with- 
out consulting the inhabitants, decided 
to force an unwelcome immigration 
upon it, with the avowed purpose of 
shifting the majority and changing the 
allegiance of the land. Many in America 
are urging that the material power of 
the United Nations be used to impose 
that solution. What the world—un- 
wisely, in my opinion—<laimed the 
right to do in Palestine, could be at- 
tempted on a larger scale in America. 
The precedent is deadly. ‘Ah! but the 
comparison is foolish. The Palestinian 
Arabs, even with the help of all their 
sympathizers in neighboring lands, are 
powerless against the might of the 
giants, the U. S. A. and the U.S. S. R., 
united for once—and terribly embar- 
tassed by the fact. Who is going to treat 
us like another Palestine, compel us to 
admit Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, in un- 
limited numbers, until a vital part of 
our territory be made thoroughly Asi- 
atic?” What is the difference? Simply 
that “we have got the men, we have 
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ACROSS 6 Spirit, or a report of one. (5) 


1, 11, 27, 23, 21 across, 15 across, Call- 
ing for almost any one of these? (4, 
3, 4, 3, 6,—3, 5, 6, 6, 8, 5) 

9 Not necessarily the quality of lami- 

nated material. (7) 

By which Louis went to the barber. 

(7) 

See 1. 

12 A couple of pairs who play as a 

matter of course, (8) 

We show a run when it’s our deal. 

(7) 

See 1. 

Bales of fur. (5) 

Remarque made an arch of this, 

(7) 

21 and 23. See 1. 

25 Where you might find hidden dan- 

ger, and mine comes before the sea- 
son ends. (7) 


26 See 22. 
7 See 1. 
DOWN 
1 Curios which are found around a 


British tavern (or France and U. S., 
for that matter)! (9) 

2 Just a little mite, but a darned pest! 
(7) 

3 True, I’m in a little mix-up! (9) 

4 They don't agree to raise their 
hands. (4) 

& What makes the pooch tired? (10) 


Self-introduction of a churchman, 
from the very first? (1, 6) 

8 As a hint, Clare Boothe has changed 
her name. (4) 

One tenor has the measure in him 
of another. (10) 

15 Quiet shadows do it softly. (4, 3, 2) 
16 Of necessity, perhaps, the Richard 
who was locking for his horse. (4, 5) 


18 Obviously this sort of boor woula 
have skill on the return at tenni 
(7) 

20 How not to get started right in the 
army. (7) 

21 Lugubrious expression of a poem 
(4) 

22 and 26 across. Found around lathea, 
with determination. (5, 3, 4) 

24 One is over the line and two under, 
(4) 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 273 
ACROSS :—1 DESOTO: 4 BRANDISH: 9 
ABYSMAL: 11 FLANGES: 12 RAILS: 3 
CUE: 14 STALE: 15 BREAK: 17 sm 
POENA; 21 PLAYMATE: 23 FASTS: 2» 
FENCE: 28 ASH: 20 SPARE: 30 HEARSAY: 


31 USELESS; 32 NIDULANT; 33 AMUSED, 


DOWN:—1 DIATRIBE: 2 SKYLINE: 8 
TIMES: 5 RIFLE; 6 NEARS; 7 INGRAIN; 
8 HASTEN; 9 BLACK SEA: 16 KEY ? 
BOETHIUS: 19 OAF; 20 ASPERSED; 22 
LANYARD; 24 SHAKERS; 27 EASEL: @ 
ARYAN: 2 STEAM. 
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money too.” And this is the negation of 
all we are striving for. 

Haile Selassie warned the League of 
Nations: “What you are doing unto us 
may some day be done unto you.” I 
have been a friend and defender of the 
Jews all my life and have no reason to 
feel any special sympathy for the Arabs. 
But justice is justice; and the solution 
we are attempting to force upon Pales- 
tine is not just. ALBERT GUERARD 
Palo Alto, Calif., July 22. 


Must Reality Be Proved? 


Dear Sirs: Readers of The Nation will 
realize that there has been no .debate, 
properly speaking, between Mr. Blan- 
shard and myself, for Mr. Blanshard 
held the fioor at some length during 
twelve issues of the magazine whereas 
I made it only once, and briefly. Each 
of his instalments ran to four or five 
thousand words, but The Nation last 
January rejected one article, about that 
long, in which I tried to tell what he 
had omitted, misstated, or misunderstood 
in his first three. The editors, so they 
pleasantly and courteously informed me, 
felt that my point of view deserved rep- 
resentation in their pages, but not at such 
length. Thus they reminded me that the 
occasion was not, after all, a debate, and 
that no rebuttals were necessarily con- 
templated, at least not from me. I do 
not summon up these facts in order to 
complain of The Nation, which has a 
perfect right to print or to reject any- 
thing it pleases, but to establish the 
nature of the interchange. The editors 
were receptive to a short comment, and 
I am grateful for that favor. 

If there have been, as Mr. Blanshard 
says, “diatribes” in the Catholic press 
against his articles, I must observe that 
the articles invited them; it is the fate 
of diatribes to provoke counter-dia- 
tribes. Perhaps, when the dust settles, 
some of the participants may have a 
better grasp of the matter. The burden 
of proof, as Mr. Blanshard says, is on 
the Catholic who thinks that, in teach- 
ing the doctrines of the church (the 
doctrines of the church, not Mr. Blan- 
shard’s version of them), the priest 
speaks in the name of Christ. Certainly 
it is, and if you want to hear the proof 
—if you really want to hear it—go and 
ask for it from those who are qualified 
to give it; be serious and patient, take 
it one step at a time, as you would if 
you were trying to learn how to treat 
poliomyelitis or how to service a Boeing 
engine. The burden of proof rests on 





the advocate, but the burden of atten- 
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BOOK CLUB 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, Sept. Selection: 
“The Big Yankee” by Michael Blankfort— 
Brilliant biography of Gen. Carlson of 
Carlson's Marine Raiders. Regular $4 edi- 
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tion, and of justice, rests on the judge, 
who in this case would be you. I as- 
sure you that Mr. Blanshard has not as- 
sumed that burden for you. And I do 
not lightly disparage his competence, 
but what am I to say when I find him 
now declaring that the primacy of the 
Sce of Peter (and indeed the very ex- 
istence of the church) “has no biblical 
except one ambiguous, and 
possibly spurious, passage in Matthew,” 
whereas I know it to be supported by 
passages in all four gospels and by 
others in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of St. Paul? As for the lines 
in St. Matthew, I do not know to whom 
it first occurred that they were spurious, 
but the idea that they are ambiguous 
could only have occurred to someone in 
a dream. What ambiguity is to be found 
in Christ's calling St. Peter the rock on 
which He would build His church? The 
quotation acquires more force the far- 
ther back you go, for while the words 
meaning “Peter” and “‘rock’’ in Latin 
and Greek are very similar, in Aramaic, 
which Our Lord spoke, they are iden- 
tical. 

On the one hand, the proof; on the 


aut hority 


other, the reality. There is a narrow- 
ness, at times amounting to a fool's 


paradise, in which bookish disputants 
too easily feel at home. It would inter- 
est me to see what Mr. Blanshard might 
write if, as a relief from his volumes 
on canon law, he would go to the parish 
house nearest him in Thetford Center, 
and ask permission in a friendly way 
to learn about the work of the priest 
and the life of the parish. Then he 
would see the social effects that are so 
important to him at first hand, rather 
than through such intermediaries as 








an opinion poll conducted by The 
Woman's Home Companion (ambigu- 
ous is the word here). He would find, 
if he were objective, that there was 
something humbly impressive about the | 
social effects viewed as closely as that. 

For my part, although some apolo- 
gists have said that the faults of the 
faithful are not the faults of the church, 
I eather think they are, and that the 
ehurch abundantly part akes, not only of 
certain perfections, the imper- 
fections of humankind. Smugness and 


but 
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pride are unbecoming in a LC ‘atholic. But 
these qualities should not be confused 
with firmness in belief—the firmness 
that may seem rigor but is Only con- 
sistency. Consistency with what? With 
a truth so clear and merciful, at 
heart of the difficult world, that I have 
ventured on the presumption of speak- 
ing for it here. ROBERT FITZGERALD 
New York, July 22 
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Will you give a dollar 
to stop a plague? 


You have seen it happen. 


You have seen how liberty dies in the modern 
world. 


A speaker is silenced, a publication is banned. 
The plague of tyranny starts with little things. 


Now, in this land that grew great on freedom, 
there are those who have turned against 
freedom. 


Speakers have been silenced. Publications 
have been banned. 


Of these, The Nation is only the latest, not the 
first. 


lt must be the last. You must see to it that it 


is the last. 
* 7 « 


Waar was our offense? 


We published articles displeasing to the offi- 
cials of the Roman Catholic church. 


They were not anti-religious articles. They dealt 
critically—but soberly and responsibly—with the 
attempts of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
exert influence in matters outside the religious 
sphere. 


The facts of these articles have never been 
disproved. The opinions were no more than any 
man has a right to express, as a responsible so- 
cial critic, for your acceptance or rejection. 


And for this The Nation has been cast out of 
the public schools of New York City, of Newark 
and Trenton, N. J., and out of the teachers’ col- 
leges of Massachusetts, and from other places 
where this contagion of darkness has spread. 


For this, the magazine that has fought since 
the Civil War for the great American humanistic 
causes, that has been a rostrum for many of our 
classic men of letters, and that has always de- 





The NATION 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


You have my support in the fight fo lift the ban. 
| enclose my contribution toward the expenses of 
the campaign. 
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fended the rights of Catholic and other minorities 
—this magazine has now been stigmatized as 
unfit for the young people of America’s public 
schools. 

+ . 


Wio is under attack? 


It is not The Nation that is under attack—nor 
is it the survival of The Nation as a magazine 
that matters. 


It is the right to information, the right to opin- 
ion, the right of the American mind to be free 
from control by any power group — whether 
clerical, political or eccnomic — that are under 
attack, And these things matter very much indeed. 


No institution in public life—neither a corpo- 
ration, nor a church, nor the Government of the 
United States itself—has the right to stifle rea- 
sonable discussion of its public conduct. 


That is basic in our Constitution. It is the heart 
of what we like to call the American Way. 


And it is the real meaning of the fight to lift 
the ban on The Nation. 


W: ARE attacking this creeping plague, this 
conspiracy against thought, in many ways: 


@ First, through a campaign to familiarize the 
public with the deeper issues involved and to 
mobilize public opinion against the growing 
menace of thought control. 


® Second, with the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, who has the power to re- 
view and repeal the ban. 


®@ Third, through the formulation of a more 
acceptable set of standards for the selection 
of literature in the public schools with a view 
to their adoption. A committee of educators, 
writers, lawyers and other qualified persons 
is working on this project now. 


® Finally, we shall go to the courts, if neces- 
sary—for a Constitutional right is at stake. 


And because such activities involve many ex- 
penses, your dollar, or your ten dollars, or your 
thousand dollars will play a critically important 
part in our success. 


Contribute what you can. Talk to people. 
Write to officials. Stand up for freedom. 


For when the bell tolls for The Nation, it tolls 
also for thee. ... 











